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PRITISH [ARCH EO: OGICAL ASSOCIATION,— 
The LAST MEETING ot the SESSION will aK held at 32, 
SACKVILLE STREET, eee DILLY, on WEDN AY NEXT, 
June 6 Chair to be taken at 8p. Antiquities a = exhibited. 

and alsé some rare Old Miniatures and Gold Boxes, by B. NATHA 
The following Paper will be read:— A few Notes on Iona, with 


es,’ by C. ae! E 
Sketches,’ by C. LER GRGE PATRICK, Boq., A R.LBA Hon. 
fev He J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY: Mia. } oot 


HE ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East, 8.W. (near the National 

Gallery). The129ra SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 6. 
PERCY EDSALL, Secretary. 


F RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 
NOW OPEN, the EIGHTY-SIXTH EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
by BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS, from 9 30 to6. Admission 1s. 


| acer 4 SKasIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOURNE 











{ NIVERSITY HALL for th aia STUDENTS, 
ST. ANDREW 
A te is REQUIRED as WARDEN ne this Hall.—Applications 
may be lodged up to JUNE 30 with the Secrerary or THE UNIVERSITY, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHER 
Principal—Miss M. PUNNETT, os (Lond.). 

The object of this College is to give a professional training to 
educated Women who intend to teach. In addition to the course of 
training, it ceil the advantages of a college life and one year’s resi- 
dence in Cambridge. 

The Students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, 
in addition to those of the Resident and Visiting Lecturers, and are 
prepared for the Guubetian Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice). 
Ample opportunity is given for practice in ‘Teaching Science, Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, and the other usual School subjects in various 
Schools in Cambridge. 

Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full Nae foot age 
as to qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries ma: 
obtained on application to the Principat, Wollaston Road, Cambri: ae 











The above Home has been established for the benett of B H 
= Assistants, and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 
had furnished, with cooking and at very 





is r wee! 

The Hee is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most charming residence for those desiring rest and a 
fortnight’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside resort 

All particulars and forms of application can be had of the Secretary, 
Mr. Gro. Larner, at the London Office, 23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


EWSVENDOKS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 





Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents: 
The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 
Established in 1839 for granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance 
to iq or assistants engaged as vendors of newspa papers. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all el ti of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriver is 
ee to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 





Every man and woman throughout the United Kingdom, whether 
ublisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or employed, is entitled to 
Ceoome a member upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Three 
Guineas for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
newspape 
The Annuitants now number thirty-six, the men receiving 25! and 
jd women 201. per — each These Pensions, now amounting to 
per annum, are all ete am, the dividends arising from the 

Eade capital of the Institution. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund” was established in 1887. It 
provides pensions of 20/. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 


The “Francis Fund” provides pensions for one man 25/. and one 
woman 201. 

Temporary Relief is — not only to Members, but to newsvendors 
or their servants who y ber for by Members. 





gtd is made and relief awarded in aecoraance with the merits of 
WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
‘Memorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


ALE and ASHTON-ON-MERSEY JOINT 
\) PUBLIC FREE LIBRARY and TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 
COMMITTEE. GENTLEMAN REQUIRED as CHIEF LIBRARIAN 

and SECRETARY, ata joint salary of 1101 perannum. Ca 








ESTMINSTERSCHOOL. ain EXAMINATION 

will be held on JULY 3, 4. and 5 FILL UP not less than 

FOUR RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSH IPS. SIX NON-RESIDENTIAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and ONE EXHIBITION.—For — apply by 
letter to the Hzap Master, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The HENRY TATE SCHOLARSHIP in Science, annual value 501. 
A PFEIFFER ee ae in Science ee P 481. 
311. 10s. 


A REID SCHOLARSHIP in Arts > oa 
All tenable for Three Yea: 
Will be awarded on the results of the Bxamisation to be held at the 
College on JUNE 26 and 27 Candidates must be under Nineteen Years 
of age on the first day of the Examination. 
For further information apply to the Principat. 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


[TT Nive HALL, 
for RESIDENCE of WOMEN STUDENTS. 
Apply to the Warden, Miss A. D. Pgasz, University Hall, 163, Edge 
Lane, Liverpool. 


M4DAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resi- 
dent Paccos oer and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors. 
Chaperons., C y 8, Secretaries for BRITISH 
ISLES, CONTINENT, AFRIC. ‘A, AMERICA. ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Schools and Ed 1 Homes r d—1l41, Regent Street, W. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and supe knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 


YHE Rev. WILLIAM C. STEWART, LL.B., 
LECTURES | and GIVES INSTRUCTION by CORRESPOND- 
ENCE in History. L e. and C and Moral P' phy. 























FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue d Rivoli, Paris. 








Catalogues, 


LLIs & ELVBY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
a CATALOGUE (No. 94) of choice BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS now ready, post free, 6d. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


ILLIAM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER BOOKSELLER, 265, High Holborn, London. 
CATALOGUES post free. 
rte Boyes INDERS. New Books at Reduced Prices. 
0) Containing also the Best Novels. FRENCH 
LI TELA’ TURE. nN Popular Selection. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 

GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 

search of Books a of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large S 








ge MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, pe Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, O xford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


NEW CATALOGUE of GERMAN BOOKS sent 
post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


NATALOGUE, No. 29.—Drawings, Engravings, 
and Books — scarce Works by Prof. get roe Press 
Publications—Drawings by ‘furner, Prout, De Wint, &c —Japanese 
Colour-Prints—Etchings and Engravings Post free, Sixpence. —Wx. 
Warp. 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


I IST of MANUSCRIPTS and EARLY PRINTED 
4 BOOKS, comprising many from the Library of the late William 
Morris several of his Works, and Books printed by him at the Kelms- 
cott Press ; also a Collection of various Works by the late John Ruskin ; 
Vale Press Books, &c., offered for Sale by J. & J. Leicuron, 40, Brewer 
Street, Golden Square, W. Price ls. containing 6 Pull-Page Reproduc- 
tions. 


Fisst EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 




















| —7, Spencer Road, Wandsworth Common, 8.W. 





to 
State age. particulars as to training and past experience.—Applications, 
enclosing testimonials (copies only), to be sent on or before June 9, 
addressed to Secrerary, Free Library, Sale. The envelope to be plainly 
marked “ Application.” 


ROVISIONAL COUNCIL for EXTENSION of 
HIGHER EDUCATION in NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE.— 
WANTED, a UNIVERSICY KXTENSION LECTURER to perform the 
duties of Secretary to the Council, to reside and Lecture in the District, 
and to assist in Organizing Higher and Technical Education —For 
details de tog eft ee apply tc to D. MacFapven, M.A., The Elms, North- 
wood, Hanley, 8 Pp with , to be sent in not 
later than JUNE 13. 13. 


St PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 


The HEAD MASTER of this Scheol agin) signified his intention of 
RESIGNING his APPOINTMENT END of the PRESENT 
TERM, the Governors will be glad y? } #... applications for the 
Office —Particulars may be obtained from the Clerk to the Governing 
Body, T. 8. Wuyreweap, Minster Gates, York 











Trew RITING.—MSs8, COPIED, from 10d. per 

1,000 words, in a new and effective style which, by arresting 
attention gives the MS a special chance.—Please write for Specimen 
to ae ane ‘Typz-Wairine Co., 18, Borough High Street, London 
Bridge, 8.E. 


QHORT HAND and TYPEK-WRITING.—MSS. 
k COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 
hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour.—Miss Burney, 
Second Floor. 48, Bedford Row, London 


TY PE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. 
with accuracy and despatch. Carbon Duplicates. witha 

Examination Papers, &c.—Miss E. Ticar, 23, Maitland Park Villas 

Haverstock Hill, N. W. —Established 1884. 


TYPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual terms. 
pn &e.. -. by en Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Sixers, 








COPIED 








NV ASON UNIVKRSITY COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
MASTER OF METHOD. 
The Council invite ap ty for the p of MASTER of METHOD 
= head DAY TRAINI DEPARTMENT (Men). Stipend 300i. per 


i must be Graduates of some University, and they should 
have undergone a complete course of training in the theory and 


Practice of teaching. 
should be sent to the 
omanne not later than SATURDAY, June 16 
The Candidate se will be required to eater upon his duties on or 
about September 1. 1900. 
Further p may be obtained from 
GEO H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


’ 
4 HE GOVERNORS of the WANDSWORTH 
‘NICAL INSTITUTE are pre; to receive a ons fo: 
tas of PRIN Ctra “s prepared pplications for 
Prin will be directly responsible for the organization and 
development of the work of the Instisuse, and will be expected himself 
to Lecture in One De ment at least. 

There is a Day ce School. and a Domestic Economy School in 
-Connexion with the Institute, in addition to the usual — Classes 
sin Science, Technology, Trade and Commercial mel Gubjocts 

The commeneing salary has been fixed at 4001 

The duties and remuneration will begin on September 1. 

apetenton must be made on forms which can be obtained from the 
fe retary, Mr. A. K Gripwey. 4, Gaiveston Road, Putney, 8 W., 

m ates further ieieceaiion respecting the post can be obtained. 





d b: 4 








aon isons must be received by him not later than 10 a.m. of 





Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
baton w. 


aS AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
roprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. The 

setenuaae Pot Authors capably represented. Proposed SG gerastey 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS. p! faced 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ ouloeneal 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors en to 





luding Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated byG and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.~ 
Watrer T. SPencERr, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W C. 


(HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by pow $ executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
mainders gratis and pestage free—Gitserr & Fiep, 67, Moorgate 
Street, Lomion, E.c. 


A CATALOGUE of good SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS, including some on Theosophy and kindred subjects, 
just out and sent post free.—J. Warts, 50, Robertson Street, Hastings. 


B ARGAINS.—Law Journal, handsome lot, 
150 vols. 45!.—Picturesque Europe, fine Set, 10 in 5. 2!.—Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, old 20s.—Lamp, 70 vols., clean and sound, 9/.— 
‘The Month. 65 vols. 91. —The Tablet, 70 vols. 121. ~All the Year Round, 
60 vols. 10/.—Minutes of Pri of Civil E 60 vols. as 
issued, 4!.—Pr of Mechanical Engineers. 45 vols. original 
cloth, 61. 10s. '—Bunbury’ s Plates to Shakespeare, 12/.—Angas’s Austra- 
lians, grand copy, in Parts, half-morocco, box, 20/.—Iron and Steel 
Institute Reports, 20 —— bound vols. 20s.—LOWE'S Bookshop, 
New Street, Birming' 


] OOKCASES.—Great variety, New and Second- 

hand. Prices moderate. rot ae for ware and prices, LA Mr. 
Avant, 232, Tottenham Court Road, W. Also a quantity of Writing 
Tables. 























Mr. A. M. Burcnes. Authors’ Agent, 34, Paternoster Row. 


( \ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

Purchase of Newspa) an st Properties, undertake Mcrae for 
Probate or Purchase, Inves' Card 
of Terms on application. 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


ANDERSON & GS., Advertising Agents 
« (Estab. 1881), 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
City Office : 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 
a Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. Special terms to 
s. &c.. on application. 


THENZUM ERESS. —JUHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, gh 
PERIODICAL UME EPMA TES tor Lt Ws, ind EO. 


1? CLERGYMEN and ANTIQUARIANS.— 
LATIN BIBLE, fine copy, dated 1617, in A iar ae FOR 
SALE.—Apply, by letter, W. 8. 8., 53, Hyde Vi Greenwich. 





gations, and Audit of Accounts, 

















T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full a Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. see Address, ‘ ‘Tri- 
form, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerra 





XCHANGE (or would SUB-LET for THREE 
MONTHS) DURING SUMMER, a HOUSE in South - West 
Suburb (55/. rental) for a Residence in the Country, or Seaside, not 
more than fifty-five miles from London.—Apply F., Athenzeum Press, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


ust TO LET, overlooking Battersea Park.— 

heerfal, ‘4 healthy. Rent, inclusive, 82/. Eight Rooms 
Bath, Sfot sud Cold,’ ae.—A APR between 12 and 4, at Il, Stafford 
Mansions, Albert Briage R 


PUBLISHING COMPANY.—-200 12. SHARES in 

old-established PUBLISHING COMPANY FOR SALE at 22s. 6d. 
Last dividend 8 per cent. Dividends last seven years aggre, per 
cent.—Address W., 9, Champion Grove, Hill, 8.E. 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


PUBLISHED IN TWELVE PARTS. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 

Cover designed by Walter Crane. 

Price to Subscribers, 97. [Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 ae 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EVITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 67. 6s. 








The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LUNDON; AMSTERDAM 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS,’ CASSKL, ‘DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 


9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSFTTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, TH U- 
MANN, &e. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 


MU DI E’Ss LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum 
can be entered at any date. 
fhe BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON 
are now in circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 








BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on Sale 
(Second hand). Also a large Selection of Books in Leather 
Bindings, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas 
Presents. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD ST.; 241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
And at 10-12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Aayeng Street, London, E.C.) Contains —, paper, over which 
nm slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence ea 5s. per dozen, 

or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, waned or plain. 
wo) should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd, cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 

should be retai 


HACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hote! will, it is believed, meet 
requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges 


‘ Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
oor. 
SPACIOUS a, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
D SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Pa Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Ful Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 


Proprietor—J. TKUSLOVE. 
, London.” 





(Temperance), 


Tal “<Thack 
Add ‘T 











Sales vp Anction. 
FRIDAY, June 8. 


The Remaining Portion of the Stock of Photographic 
Apparatus of the late Mr. P. MEAGHER, &c. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, yea t Garden, on 
FRIDAY, June 8, CAMERAS, STANDS, SLIDES, DRAINING RACKS, 
and other PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, REMAINING PORTION 
of os STOCK of the late Mr. P- MEAGHER. To which will be added 
roscopes by best Makers—Telescopes—Opera and Race Glasses— 
and other Miscellaneous Property. 
On view day prior from — 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had on application post free. “i : = 





Music. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION. at their House, 47. Leicester Square. W.C. 
on WEDNESDAY, June 6, at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, 

MUSIC, consisting. of Modern Orchestral Music Full Scores—Sir H. R. 
Rishop’s Coljection of Operas—Modern String Trios, Quartets, and 
Quintets—Novello and Boosey’s Editions of Operas, Oratorios, 
Cantatas, &c., in Cloth and Paper—Modern Songs and Pianoforte Music 
a may be had. On view one day prior and morning of 

le. 





Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings and Paintings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leaggergs Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, June 7, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, consisting of 
Portraits in Mezzotint, Stipple, and Line, some extremely scarce and 
fine, after Reynolds, Hoppner, Lawrence. Gainsborough, Cosway, 
Beechey, Romney, &c.—Fancy ys ey of the English ae , many 
rinted in Colours—Historical an of 
odern Artists’ Proof Etchings anal Engravi_ gs, a cay Book 
Illustrations, Sporting Prints, and a few choice Water-Colour Drawings 
and Paintings 
— oe may be had. On view one day prior and morning of 
e. 











Guaranteed my including the Collection formed by the 
late JOHN SEYMOUR, Esq. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 


TUESDAY, June 12, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, * 
valuable COL' ECTION of VIOLINS, VIOLAS, and VIOLONCEL 0s, 
including choice Examples of the following well-known makers :— 


Joseph Rocca J B. Vuillaume Pique 
Gagliano Fendt Lupot 
Klotz Albani Betts 
Foster Hill and many others. 


Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable Collection of Greek and Roman Coins formed by 
JOHN MAYO, Esq., of Richmond. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
a by AUCTION, at their House, 47. Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, June 13, at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely. the 
valuable COLLECTION of rare GREEK and ROMAN COINS formed 
by JOHN MAYO, Esq., of Richmond. 





Library of the late J, PULMAN, Esq., formerly Librarian to 
the House of Lords, 


ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, June 14, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late J. PULMAN, Esq., 
formerly Librarian to the House of Lords, comprising Works in all 
Branches of Literature, both English and Foreign. 
Catalogues in p 





ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will hold the following Sales 
by Auction at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, the 
Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely: — 
On THURSDAY, June 7, PORCELAIN, 
OBJECTS of ART and VERTU. 
On FRIDAY, June 8, OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
PLATE, and useful Plated Articles. 
On FRIDAY, June 8, OLD MEZZOTINT POR- 
TRAITS and ENGRAVINGS of the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
On SATURDAY, June 9, MODERN PICTURES 


and DRAWINGS of A. NEWTON MASON, Esq., deceased; Sir F. W. 
BURTON, deceased, and others. 








The Contents of the Mansion, No. 19, Grosvenor Square, late 
the residence of Madame DK FALBE, deceased. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION on 
the premises as above, on MONDAY, June 11, and Following Days, at 
1 o’clock precisely (by order of the Executor), the valuable CONTENTS 
of the MANSION, No 19,GROSVENUOR SQUARE, late the residence 
of Madame DE FALKE, deceasea, comprising Persian and Indian 
Carpets—Hrocade, Damask, and other Window Curtains—Louis XVI. 
Carved and Gilt Furniture covered in Brocades and Embroidery— 
Chippendale Mirrors — Sheraton Wardrobes— Mahogany and other 
Bedroom Furniture—Porcelain—Decorative oa “es 
May be viewed Friday and Saturday p had. 
Catalogues may also be had at Messrs. Christie, esanen & Woods's 
Offices, 8, King Street, St. James's Square, 8. W. 








Engravings and Drawings, the Property of the late 
ALFRED PUTTICK, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 7, and Two Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely. ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS (Framed 
and in the Portfolio), Drawings by Old Masters, and others. the 
tart dig of the late ALFRED PUTTICK, Esq., of the late E. HULME, 
and oth 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The very valuable Library of the late J, B. INGLIS, Esq. 


KSSKsS. SUTHEBY, WILKINSON « HUDGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street. Strand, W C ,on MONDAY, June 11, and Three Ror Days, 
atlo ert precisely, the very valuable LI BRARY of EARLY PRINTED 
and RARE KvoOKs (English and Foreign), and ILLUMI INATED and 
other ANCIENT MANUSCKIP'S, - by the late J. B. INGLIs, 
Esq. (the Property of Dr. C. INGLIS 
May be viewed two days poral Catalogues may be had. 





Porcelain and Pottery, Jewellery, Enamels, Miniatures, 
a Stradivarius Violin, the Property of a Lady. 


ESSK8. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
wil) SELL by AUCTION, at their oe No. 138, lg agen 

Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 18, and Following Day, a 
1 o'clock precisely. ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL PORCELAIN toa 
POTTER Jewellery—E: Miniat Silver and Electro Plate 
and other Works of Art, and a few Antiquities—a Stradivarius Violin, 
the Property of a LADY ; a GOLD SNUFF-BOX, given by Napoleon on 
+ — to Dr. Arnott, and now the Property of a NOBLE- 
AN, &e. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








The Collection of Illuminated and other Manuscripts, the 
Property of a Gentleman in Austro-Hungary. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, ey 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W C., on WEDNESDAY. June 20, at | o'clock precisely, 
an interesting PORTION of the valuable COLLECTION ef IL 

MINATED and other MANUSCRIPTS and EARLY PRINTED BOOKS 
with WOUODCUTS, the Property of a Gentleman in Austro-Hungary. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable and select Stock «f Books o, of the late 


Mr, FRANCIS HARVEY, of 4, St. James's Street, 8.W. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by, AUCTION, at their House, Ne. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W C., HURSDAY. June 21, and Two Following Days 
at 1 o'clock Pp golnely. the valuable and select STOCK o: f BOOKS of the 
late Mr. FRANCIS HARVEY, of 4, St James’s Street Sw » Comprising 
First Editions of the Writings of Browning. Coleridge. Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lever, &c —Works Illustrated by George Cruikshank— 
Original rawings by H.K Browne—Extra-illustrated Books inciudin, 
Byron’s Works and Life, Larwood's London Parks, Johnson's Life oj 
Pope, Life of David Roberts—A remarkable Series of Caricatures by 
Gillray and Rowlandson, Chronologically Arranged—a large Collection 
of the Engraved Works of Hogarth, in various States—fine Books of 
Prints, including Proof Impressi: ns of ‘Turner's Illustrations to Scott's 
Works and to Rogers's Italy and Poems—rare ‘Tracts selating to the 
Pretender—Early Quarto Pisys—Shakespeare’ s Works, Second Folio— 
Works on Cvostume— "8 
Egypt and Nubia, Sauna Copies Munce Francais, roofs—a fine 
Series of the Original Editions of Leigh Hunt’s Works, &c., ad in 
fine Bindings by F. Bedford, Riviere, and other eminent binders 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








WILLIS'S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
THE PEEL HEIRLOOMS. 


The valuable Library of Books, including the most remarkable 
Collection of Political Caricatures ever offered for Auction, 
brilliant Mezzotints, §c., removed from Drayton Manor for 
convenience of Sale. 


ESSKS. ROBINSON & FISHER are instructed 
to SELL at their Rooms, as above on TUESDAY, June 12, and 
Three FP nal Days, at 1 o’clock precisely each Day, the valuable 
LIBRARY of BOOKS, containing a very extensive Topographical 
Collection, including the great County Histories, and exceptionally fine 
extra-illustrared Copies of Lysons’s and Pennant’s London—Collections 
of Portraits—fine Copies of esteemed Editions of the Greek and Latin 
Classics, including the Editio Princeps of Ho-ner, the Victorian Cicero 
of 1543, and William Pitt’s fine Presentation Copy of the Foulis Homer 
—The Poliphile of 1499—Houghton Gallery—over 1000 volumes of 
French Works and Standard Works in most Branches of English 
Literature, the whole in first-class condition and bearing the Peel 
Book plate. and a Coll ofA 
May be viewed ayer Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
and Monday prior, and Catalogues had of the Avcrioneers at their 
Offices, Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, 8. W. 











No. 280. JUNE, 1900. 

The FUTURE of SOUTH AFRICA :— 

1. A Voice from Natal. By F. 8. Tatham, Member of the Legislative 
Assembly. 
2. The Native Races. By the Rev. J. S. Moffat, CB. 

The “CAVALRY RUSH to KIMBERLEBY, and in PURSUIT of CRONJE. 
By the late ana Cecil Boyle. With an Introduction by Sydney 
Buxton, 

The a CASE of the WOUNDED WAR-HORSES. By Laurence 

e. 


TH NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


ENIGMAS of EMPIRE. By Sidney Low. 
SWISS RIFLE CLUBS. By Col. J. H. Rivett-Carnac. 
The PROSPECTS of ANGLICANISM. By the Rey. Dr. Cobb. 
LIBERALISM and INTRANSIGEANCE. By Wilfrid Ward. 
The VOGUE of the GARDEN BOOK. By Mrs. Stephen Batson. 
The gamma AWAKENING of CHINA. By Prof. Robert K. 

uglas. 
TYCHO BRAHE. By Arthur Ponsonby. 
The COPYRIGHT BILLS, 1900. By the Right Hon. Lord Thring. 
‘The GENIUS of HANDEL. By H Heathcote Statham. 
The IRISH GUARDS. By Fitzalan Manners (Captain, Scots Guards). 
The NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 

London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


THE ANCIENT LIGHTS QUESTION ; Letter 

from Paris; Architecture at the Royal Academy (11); Strength 
of Timber and How to Test it; Illustrations of New Street Buildings, 
Chester ; House, Wimbledon ‘Common; stall Carvings, Leone and 
Font, Siena. &c —See the BUILDER of June 2 (4d; by port, 4}d). 
Through any Newsagent, or from the Publisher of the Builder, 4, 
Catherine Street, London, W.C 


OF the HOUSE of CHLOE, 
By ELLIS MARSTON. 
Crown 8vo. price 4s. net. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8vo. 198 pages, bound in khaki cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
YHE STORMING 0of DARGAJI, 
and other Poems. 
By ALEXANDER CLUNY MACPHERSON, 
Author of ‘Good Ship Matthew,’ ‘ Hail! Clan Chattan,’ &c. 


Scotsman. —‘‘One might search long in lean minor poetry 
for a book at once so spirited and so health 


J. Baker & Son, Clifton ; and 25, Paternoster Square, London. 


E DWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS. 





FOURTH EDITION, one er WITH CORRECTIONS 
, 5s. 


The HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. By Page 
B. WILLSON. M A. With 7 Maps and Appendices on the Histo’ 
of Norway. Fishing Notes. ee Glacier Climbing, and 
Cycling. Small post 8vo clot 
‘Small, handy, businesslike, wae trustworthy.”—TZimes. 


NINTH EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to_ the 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Revised by the Rey. H. D- 
RAWNSLEY. With Maps and Views. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


The CATHEDRAL CHURCHES of ENGLAND 
and WALES. By the Rev. W. J. LOFTIE, B.A. With 29 Plans. 


NEW MAPof the SOUTH-WESTERN ENVIRONS 
of LONDON, for Cycling, Boating, and Hunting. Reduced, by f 
rmission, from the Ordnance Survey. Printed on pegamoid au 
‘olded in Cover. 2s. 
Catalogue of Maps and Books for Tourists, with Supplement 
Sor 1900, sent post free on application. 


London: Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, 8. W- 
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TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE CARDINAL'S 
SNUFF-BOX. 
THE CARDINAL'S 
SNUFF-BOX. 


By HENRY HARLAND. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

World.—“ A work of art.” 

Spectator. —“* A charming romance.” 

Star.—“* My admiration leaves me breathless.” 

Speaker.—‘“‘ Mr. Harland has achieved a triumph.” 

Daily Express.—‘‘ A delightful story.” 

Sunday Sun.—*‘‘ A delightful story.” 

Echo —‘* Superlative ” 

Outlook.—*‘ One of the prettiest love stories we have 
ebanced upon for some time.” 

Globe.—“ One of the lightest and brightest of stories pub- 
lished for manv a long day ” 

Spearker.—‘* The most delightful book the spring has yet 
brought.” 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ Wholly delightful.” 


URSULA. 
URSULA. 


By K. DOUGLAS KING, 
Author of ‘The Scripture Reader of St, Mark’s.’ 


“A NEW ‘BOOK OF SNOBS.’”—Literature, 


THE TRIALS OF THE 
BANTOCKS. 

THE TRIALS OF THE 
BANTOCKS. 


By G. 8. STREET. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
SIDELIGHTS ON RHODESIA. 
THE RHODESIANS. 


THE RHODESIANS. 
English Life in South Africa. 
By STRACEY CHAMBERS. 
Crown 8vo, bound in khaki, 3s. 6d. 


A NEW CRITICISM. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


With a Bibliography by JOHN LANE, and 
a New Portrait. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON THE 
REIGN OF TERROR. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON THE 
REIGN OF TERROR. 


By Mile. DES ECHEROLLES. 
Translated from the French by M. C, Balfour. 
With 3 Photogravures, Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 


ALL ABOUT DOGS. 


ALL ABOUT DOGS. 
A Book for Doggy People. 


By CHARLES HENRY LANE, 
Breeder, Exhibitor, and Judge. 
With 85 Full-Page Illustrations (including nearly 
70 Champions) specially drawn from life by 
R. H. Moore, 
With Photogravure Portrait of the Author, and a 
Cover by Carton Moor Park. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ILLUSTRATED PRO*PEVTUS POST FREE, 


J. M. DENT & CO. 


THE TEMPLE CYCLOPACDIC 
PRIMERS. 


Small volumes of condensed information introductory to great 
subjects written by leading authorities both in England and abroad, 
adapted at «nce to the needs of. tne general public, and forming intro- 
ductions to the special studies of Scholars and Students. 


The First Volumes are now ready, price ls. net per Volume. 
The HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA. 
Ky W BRASIL WORSFOLD, M.A 


OUTLOOK —* Mr. Worsfold’s well-written little book puts to shame 
many larger and dearer works on the subject.” 


An INTRODUCTION to SCIENCE. 


By Dr. ALEXANDER HILL, Master of Downing College, Cam- 
bridge, late Vice-Chancellor of the University. 


A HISTORY of POLITICS. By Prof. 


E. JENKS, M.A., Reader in Law to the University of Oxford, &c. 


The HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


CHURCH. By the DEAN of GLOUCFSTER. 


DANTE. By Edmund G. Gardner, M.A. 


(Camb.), Author of ‘ Dante’s Ten Heavens.’ 


ROMAN HISTORY. By Dr. Julius 
The RACES of MANKIND. By Dr. 


oe HABERLANDT, Curator of the Ethnological Museum, 
enna 


The HISTORY of LANGUAGE. By 


HENRY SWEET, M.A. 


The GREEK DRAMA. By Lionel D. 


BARNETT. M.A. 


The CIVITISATION of INDIA. By 


ROMESH C. DUTT. M.A., Lecturer at University College. 


The HUMAN FRAME and the LAWS 
of HEALTH By Drs. REBMANN and SEILER, Professors in the 
University of Tansanne. 

he ILY CHRONICLE —“The venture is striking and notable alto- 
gether.” 

WORLD —“ These dainty booklets. which can be carried conveniently 
in the pocket, are one and all marvels of able condensation and success- 
ful examples of the art of applying the homeopathic ‘small dose’ 
principle to the administration of assorted knowledge.” 

For further particulars as to future Volumes, &c., please apply for 
SPECIAL PROSPECTUS. 


BEATRICE D’ESTE, Duchess of 


Milan. 1475-1497. A Study of the Renaissance By JULIA CART- 
WRIGHT (Mrs Henry Ady). Author of ‘Madamo,’ ‘Sacharissa,’ 
Large demv 8vo. cloth. gilt top. 15s. net. 
LITERATURE.—‘ For freshness of stvle and mastery of the subject 
this book deserves to he compared with many of those historical 
sketches which have adorned French literature in this country ” 


An ESSAY on MENTAL CULTURE, 
By G. AINSLIE HIGHT. Crown 8vo 3s. 6d. net. 
A GARNER of SAINTS. Being a 


Collection of the Legends and Emblems usually represented in 
Art By ALLEN HINDS M.A. 3s. 6d net 


The MAGIC RING of MUSIC. By H. 


SONNTAG. 3s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK of CANADIAN VERSE. 


Selected and Edited by Dr. RAND. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 





THE HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 


Edited by the MARQUESS of GRANBY and GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 
With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d net. 


FLY-FISHING. By Sir Edward Grey. 
With a General Preface by the MARQUESS of GRANBY. Third 
Tho n 

ATHEN-EUM.—* Sir Edward Grey’s book rightly fells into the first 
rank of angling books. It is sensible, replete with observations 
founded on experience. and engaging in style.” 

WILD LIFE in HAMPSHIRE HIGH- 


LANDS. By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 
TIVES ‘All lovers of wild nature will read the book with delight 
and not without profit ” 


OUR GARDENS. By the Very Rev. 


Dean HOLE. Fifth Thousand. 
SPECTATOR.—“‘The book is as amusing as it is useful, and in this 
double capacity it may be confidently added to the shelves which hold 
the library of the garden.’’ 
IN PREPARATION. 
FORESTRY. By Dr. Nisbet. 
HUNTING. By Otho Paget. 


OUT-DOOR GAMES. By the Hon. 


R. H. LYTTELTON. 2 vols. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A. 
Cloth, each 1s. 6d. net; leather, each 2s. net. 


COWPER’S TASK. Edited by A. J. 


GRIEVE. 


CAXTON’S VERSION of the 
GOLDEN LEGEND, Edited by J. 8. ELLIS. 2 vole. (To be 


POEMS: Narrative, Elegiac, and Lyric. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited by H. BUXTON FORMAN. 


VAUGHAN’S SILEX SCINTILLANS. 
A CATALOGUE will be sent on application. 


London: J. M. DENT & CO, 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W. 


27 and 30, Bedford Street, W.C, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 
to es 





NEW VOLUME OF 
STORIES BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 33 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BLACK HEART AND 
WHITE HEART, 


And other Stories. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


AUTHOR'S NOTE. 

Of the Three Stories that comprise this Volume, one, 
‘The WIZARD,’ a tale of victorious faith, first appeared 
some years ago as a Christmas Annual. 

Another, ‘ELISSA,’ is an attempt to recreate the life of 
the ancient Pheniciau Zimbabwe, whose ruins still stand 
in Rhodesia, and with the addition of the necessary love 
story, to suggest circumstances such as might have brought 
about or accompanied its fall at the hands of the surround- 
ing savage tribes. 

The third, ‘ BLACK HEART and WHITE HEART,’ is a 
story of the courtship, trials, and final union of a pair of 
Zulu lovers in the time of King Cetywayo. 


With Photogravure Portrait, 8vo. 14s. 


CHARLES HENRY PEARSON, 


Fellow of Oriel, and Education Minister 
in Victoria, Author of ‘National Life 
and Character.’ 

MEMORIALS BY HIMSELF, HIS WIFE, AND HIS 
FRIENDS. 


Edited by W. STEBBING, 
Hon. Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 


‘* What will probably remain with most readers of this 
volume will be a profound admiration of the man it com- 
memorates, coupled with a sense of the contrasts between 
him and his environment during his fruitful Australian 
career. In the front of a stalwart, sun-browned, rough- 
hewn race of adventurers and toilers engaged in conquering 
a continent, we are shown in silhouette the stooping figure 
of a scholar, refinement written in every line of his face, 
eager in step, his eyes fixed, not too hopefully far ahead, 
but always advancing, his courage unshaken, and his aims 
high,”—The Hon. ALFRED DEAKIN in the Daily Chronicle. 





8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


NATURE IN DOWNLAND. 
By W. H. HUDSON, 
Author of ‘ Birds in London,’ &c. 
With 12 Plates and 14 Illustrations in the Text by 
A. D. McCormick. 

*,.* The downland district described in this work is that 
of Southern England—the great Sussex range of chalk hills 
extending from Pevensey westward into Hampshire. It 
contains the Author's impressions of nature, the people, and 
some of the more interesting villages he stayed at, and is 
to some extent a personal narrative, but it also treats fully 
of the natural history and flora of the district. 


LONDON to LADYSMITH via 
PRETORIA. By WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“We can heartily recommend Mr. Winston Churchili’s 
book as one from which a great deal may be drawn for the 
right understanding of the situation. He has not onlya 
good head for a political problem, but he has also wonderful 
eyes to observe, and a fluent pen to record.” —Spectator. 


OUTLINES of CHRISTIAN 
DOGMA. By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, 
M.A., Principal of the Missionary College, 
Dorchester, Author of ‘ Holy Baptism,’ in the 
Oxford Library of Practical Theology. Crown 
8vo, 78. 6d. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a 


Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad 
for the Year 1899. 8vo. 18s. 
*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the years 
1863-1898 can still be had, 18s. each. 
‘‘As a record of the political history of the previous 
twelvemonth the ‘ Register’ remains without a rival among 
English year-books.”— Guardian, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—=——— 


FOUR MONTHS BESIEGED: 
THE STORY OF LADYSMITH. 


BEING 
Unpublished Letters from H. H. 8. PEARSE, 
the Daily News Special Correspondent. 


With Maps and Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs 
made by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WORLD.—‘ Of great value and interest.” 
STANDARD.—“ We could wish for nothing better.” 
ATHEN 4 UM.—‘‘A valuable and accurate record.” 


THE BATH COMEDY. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 
Authors of ‘ The Pride of Jennico’ (47TH THOUSAND). 


Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 
ATHENZUM.—“ The reader who follows the fortunes 
of Sir Jasper Standisb, the fou furieuz, and the freaks of 
Mistress Kitty Bellairs will find it hard to lay the book down 
until the final page is reached. The style is delightfully 
fresh and buoyant.” 








With Portrait and 16 Illustrations. 


POEMS: 


In Memoriam, Maud, Princess, Enoch 
Arden, &c. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
8vo. gilt edges, 3s 


PAUSANIAS, 


And other Greek Sketches. 


By J. G. FRAZER, 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, D.C.L. Oxford, 
LL.D. Glasgow, Litt.D. Durham. Globe &vo. 5s. 

Eversley Series. 








ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the 


ROMANS. A New Translation, with a Brief Analysis. 
__Bve.3 ee Head Master of Westminster. 
vO. net 


The CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION of 


HOLINESS. By B. H. ASKWITH, M.A., Chaplain of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 68. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The JUNE Number contains— 

A REMARKABLE ARTICLE ON 
The PROBLEM of INCREASING 

HUMAN ENERGY. With Special 


Reference to the Harnessing of the Sun’s 








Energy. (Illustrated by the writer’s electrical 
experiments, now first published). By 
NIKOLA TESLA. 

The LIFE of the BOULEVARDS. (“The 
Paris of To-day Series.”) By RICHARD 
WHITEING. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of 
General Interest, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. 
Contents for JUNE. 

CORBAN. By Constance Smith. Chaps. 7-10. 
“The SULTAN of LANSDOWN TOWER.” 
The PROFESSOR and the LAY MIND. 
SOME OLD SINGERS. 
A SUPPER at the “CHESHIRE CHEESE.” 
The SHIPS of the NEW FOREST. 
MADAME BARTHOLIN. 
8. A HILL-TOP FUNERAL. 
9. A SPINSTER of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
10. The FLOWER of the FLOCK. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 21-24. 





Se aPpenp 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, London. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


oe 


From a Review in the DAILY TELEGRAPH 
of May 25. 

The latter-day novelist must needs lay bare the 
souls of his characters for our edification. Miss 
Whitby perceives no such necessity. Her people 
live and move before us as if we walked beside 
them. She has looked on at the little drama she 
describes with a very comprehensive eye; no detail 
has escaped her. Her story has a fresh senti- 
mentalism and a lack of morbid analysis that 
make it pleasant reading. Moreover, it contains 
several clever sketches, many bright comments on 
life and character, and a great deal of shrewd 
common sense. All who are not captured by the 
new literature will find much to charm them in 


BEQUEATHED. 


BY 


BEATRICE WHITBY, 


Author of ‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ 
‘Part of the Property,’ &c. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. G. B. BURGIN. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


The PERSON in the HOUSE. By 


G. B. BURGIN, Author of ‘The Tiger’s Claw,’ aD 
Hermits of Gray’s Inn,’ &c. [Ready June 8. 


The KISS of ISIS. By Capt. Arthur 
HAGGARD, Author of ‘Only a Drummer Boy,’ ‘ With 
Rank and File,’ &c. In1 vol. crown 8vo. price 3s, 6d. 

“It is a thoroughly amusing book.”—Morning Post. 

“If not exactly sublime and terror-moving, like the best 
stories of the supernatural, tbey are usually clever, and 
they make a highly readab! kk.” — Scot. 


A MARTIAL MAID. By Anne 


ELLIOT, Author of ‘ Dr. Edith Romney,’ ‘ The Winning 
of May,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 

‘ The scene is laid in the England of to-day. and though 
the story is romantic in a sense, it is so within modern 
limitations. What most strikes one is the excellence of the 
construction. Women especially will like this novel, which 
will appeal successfully to their feelings.”— Globe. 

“‘The story is wholesome, the author grips her involved 
plot thoroughly, and the developing interest leads up to a 
finish in which everybody is made happy.”—Glasgow Herald, 


FOLLY and FRESH AIR. By Eden 
PHILLPOTTS, Author of ‘The Human Boy,’ ‘My 
Laughing Philosopher,’ & A Newand Revised Rdition. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. illustrated by J. Leys Pethybridge, 
price 3s. 6d. 

“A charming book for presentation purposes at this time 
of the year.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 

** One of the best of the author’s books, and should have a 
renewed and wider popularity.”— Globe. 

“the book is instinct with the spirit of holiday and of 
good-fellowship.”—Scotsman. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
DONOVAN. | WE TWO. KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
IN the GOLDEN DAYS. WON by WAITING. 
TO RIGHT the WRONG. A HARDY NORSEMAN. 





UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD’S 
NOVELS. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. SALTED with FIRE. 
SIR GIBBIE. 





London : HURST & BLACKETT, Ltp., 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST. 


—_—— 
AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO WELSH HISTorRY, 


The WELSH PEOPLE. Their 


Origin, History, Laws, lenaine § Literature, and 
Characteristics. By JOHN RHYS, Principal of Jesus 
College and Professor of Keltic in the University of 
Oxford ; and D. BRYNMOR JONES, Q.C.M.P. With 
2 Maps. Cloth, 16s. 

AN EARLY REVIEW. 


“‘All intelligent Welshmen and others d in 
connected with Wales will give ita an not worthy of then hia h stand. 
ing of the authors, and of the importance of the work....It is decidedly 
the most important work dealing with Wales published since the 
appearance of Sir ‘Thomas Phillips's well-known. but far less valuable, 
work on the same subject.’”"— Western Mail (Cardiff ). 


A NOVEL OF ITALIAN POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL LIFE. 


ARDEN MASSITER. By Dr. 
WILLIAM BARRY, Author of ‘The Two Standards,’ 
&e. (‘* Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.”) 6s. 

“We have read no book since ‘John Inglesant’ which conveys so 
well the “ascination “whieh Italy and, — all, Rome exercises upon 


“Arden n Massiter’ is on a higher p! plane pe than ost successful novels. 
It is admirably written, it has ineldont and adventure in Flenty, and 
most of ven characters are ae alive ”—Pall Mali Gazetie. 

“A novel of eng g inverest.’’ S 


A NEW BOOK FOR LOVERS OF NATURE. 


IN BIRD-LAND with FIELD-GLASS 
and CAMERA. By OLIVER G. PIKE. Illustrated 
with 83 Photographs taken direct from Nature by the 
Author, and with Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth 


gilt, 6s 
A NEW SCOTCH NOVEL. 


The MYSTERY of MUNCRAIG. 
A Story of the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. By 
ROBERT JAMES MUIR. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

FIRST REVJEW. 


“ Pleasant to read and should afford an especial ne oa to those 
able to take its hits at local traits of character.”—Scotsma: 


The DIARY of a DREAMER. By 
ALICE DEW-SMITH, Author of ‘Tom Tug and 
Others,’ &c. Cloth, 6s. 

“Cannot fail to ar very real pleasure to all who can appreciate 
clever and good writing....Al ther a er pleasant, bright, and 
quietly clever rang ”—Pall Mall Gazette 


FOR LOVERS OF POETRY. 
The 


POETICAL WORKS of 
MATHILDE BLIND. With Heliogravure Frontispiece. 
Edited by ARTHUR SYMONS, and with an Intro- 
duction by RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. LL.D. Green 
cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


SIXTY YEARS of an AGITATOR'S 
LIFE. G. J. HOLYOAKE’S Autobiography. New 
Edition. (‘* Reformers’ Bookshelf.’’) 3s. 6d, 


A WAR BOOK BY LADY SYKES. 


SIDELIGHTS on the WAR. Crown 
8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“« Lady Sykes’s little book is remarkable chiefly for the fearlessness 
with which she expresses her opinions.... Deserves the consideration 
due to all honest attempts to ooh a perfectly unbiassed account of 
things as they are.”"—Black and White. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK ON THE WAR. 


The WAR to DATE. By A. H. 


SCAIFE. Fully illustrated, and with a Casualty List, 
and ‘Who’s Who at the Front.’ Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THEAL’S LITTLE HISTORY of 


SOUTH AFRICA. From Original Research in the 
Archives of Great Britain, the Netherlands, and Cape 
Colony. By GEO. McCALL THEAL, D.Lit. LL.D., 
Author of ‘south Africa,’ in “ The story of the Nations 
Series.’’ Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BY OLIVE SCHREINER. 


DREAM LIFE and REAL LIFE. 
By RALPH IRON (Olive Schreiner). New Edition just 
published. Cloth, 2s. 

SKETCHES OF NORTH OF IRELAND LIFE. 


BY LONE CRAIG-LINNIE BURN. 


By ARCHIBALD McILROY, Author of ‘When Lint 
was in the Bell,’ ‘The Auld Meeting Hoose Green,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The KEY to SOUTH AFRICA: 
Beles Bay. By MONTAGUE G. JESSETT, F.R.G.S.. 
New Edition just ® published. Paper covers, ls. 


The CENTURY INVALID 


COOKERY BOOK. By MARY A. BOLAND. Edited 
by Mrs. HUMPHRY (Madge, of Truth). New Edition,. 
paper covers, ls. 

MORE ABOUT SOUTH AFRICA. 


DER JUNGE BREITMANN in 


SOUTH AFRICA. Paper covers, 3d. 
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LITERATURE 


— 


Charles Henry Pearson, Fellow of Oriel and 
Education Minister in Victoria, Edited by 
W. Stebbing. (Longmans & Co.) 


Turse memorials of the gifted author of 
‘National Life and Character’ are at once 
fascinating and depressing. Mr. Stebbing 
has done his work to admiration, and by 
supplementing Pearson’s own ‘ Story of my 
Life’ with contributions from his wife, his 
English friends, and prominent Australians, 
has produced a most readable biography. 
But it inevitably leaves behind it a sense of 
something wanting—not in the editor, but in 
his subject. Why was it that Pearson, with 
his many gifts, spent his career in shifting 
from one appointment to another, to most of 
which but meagre salaries were attached ? 
and why was it that he left so little behind 
him worthy of his powers? ‘ National 
Life and Character’ belongs, after all, to 
the class of writing which we compliment 
with the adjective “‘ suggestive” or ‘‘ para- 
doxical,” which is another way of saying 
that it belongs to the American cocktail 
order of literature, tickling without nourish- 
ing the intellect. Pearson was a puzzle 
and somewhat of a disappointment to his 
acquaintances in his lifetime, and we get in 
these pages the clue to their misgivings 
about him. If it was his misfortune to be 
cursed with constant ill-health, he was also 
liable to an infirmity of purpose and an 
impatience of the day of small things, which 
are dangerous indulgences for a man who 
has to make his way. 

Pearson’s cannot have been a wholesome 
childhood ; the austerities of Evangelicanism 
overwhelmed the-quiet, docile boy. There 
came a natural rebound into idleness when 
his father, a President of the Church Mis- 
sionary College, Islington, and afterwards 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Tunbridge Wells, 
sent him to Rugby. As might have been 
anticipated from his ‘ Biographical Sketch’ 
of Prof. Henry Smith, Pearson, when he 
came to write out the ‘Story of my Life,’ 
dealt impious blows at the Arnold tradition: 





‘*To one who looks back dispassionately, it 
sometimes seems as if the doctor had been extra- 
vagantly overpraised. The world at large be- 
lieves, or used to believe, that he swept away 
the exclusiveness of a classical training, and to 
@ great extent substituted modern studies, such 
as History, French, and German. Now all this 
must be taken with a good deal of allowance. In 
the first place Arnold was in no sense the 
originator of the doctrine that a boy’s studies 
might be leavened with a little useful know- 
ledge. Edgeworth had preceded him in this, as 
theory; and the Hills of Bruce Castle had 
carried it into practice much more thoroughly 
than was done in the Rugby Iknew. I cannot 
remember any attempt to teach history. In 
French and German each we had one short 
lesson a week. I had learnt French at home 
sufficiently for all school wants. The tacit 
assumption was that the boys learnt these lan- 
guages under special masters, and the real fact 
was that about half of them did, and came in 
sufficiently prepared.” 

Again :— 

‘Tt is, I think, undoubted that Arnold’s 
pupils lived in an atmosphere of priggishness. 
They were taught to be always feeling their 
moral muscles, always careful about their school- 
fellows’ morality, and always mindful of the high 
mission which they took with them into the 
world as Rugby boys. The precepts were more 
weighty than boys could assimilate without in- 
cessant pretentiousness, and before long Rugby 
was known at Oxford as ‘ the disagreeable school.’ 
Its reputation in the Army was, I believe, even 
worse. Now it may well be that Oxford under- 
graduates and regimental messes are not in- 
fallible judges of a desirable tone. Parents no 
doubt saw another side to the controversy— 
that the Rugby men were honourably careful 
not to run into debt, to gamble, or to indulge in 
the different forms of social immorality that 
were not severely reprehended in young men at 
college forty years ago. The simple fact, how- 
ever, is that Rugby men were no better than 
the best set from any good public school—Eton, 
Harrow, or Winchester. The difference was 
that the Rugbeians were self-consciously moral, 
and this difference was to their disadvantage as 
men of the world.” 


Despite Tom Hughes and Dean Stanley 
there is much truth in this searching criti- 
cism. It may be said that the Rugby of 
Tait, as Pearson knew it, with Bonamy 
Price as its only competent master, was not 
the Rugby of Arnold in his prime. But 
it is difficult to question the substantial 
justice of Pearson’s shrewd hits at a per- 
sonage who was a good deal less of an 
innovator and a good deal more of a prig- 
manufacturer than his idolaters were willing 
to admit. 

Removed from Rugby, Pearson felt much 
more at home in the mildly Anglican sur- 
roundings of King’s College, London. He 
learnt much from Maurice and Brewer, and 
appreciated both of them :— 


‘* Such discipline as there was rested upon the 
tact and masterfulness of the lecturer and the 
good feeling and sense of honour of the students. 
Of two distinguished men Professor Maurice 
kept order badly, though I do not know that the 
signs of it were worse than remiss attendances 
and a disposition to riotous applause. Professor 
Brewer, on the other hand, had his classes com- 
pletely in hand, and you might have heard a pin 
drop while he was speaking. If a — was 
inattentive or lazy, Brewer drove him sum- 
marily out of the class ; the dread of this was a 
very strong motive for work, partly because 
dismissal from lecture would lead to awkward 
questions at home, and partly because we all 
knew Brewer to be an incomparable teacher.” 


Pleurisy, contracted while serving as 
special constable at the time of the Chartist 
demonstration, was the beginning for Pear- 
son of many illnesses, but it gave him a 
second father in the benevolent George 
Babington, his uncle and Macaulay’s cousin. 
Let us follow him to Oriel, and hear about 
the fatuities of the matriculation examina- 
tion of those days:— 

‘* The tutor I was assigned to was the gentle- 
man who had assisted to pull the college through 
its difficulties with Newman. He had enjoyed 
a high reputation in his day, but had been too 
hard-worked to keep up his studies, and in- 
clined by temperament to a rather mystical 
theology. After putting me through classics 
and mathematics, he took me in Bible history. 
‘How many men were sent to look for the dead 
body of Elijah?’ ‘Fifty.’ ‘ Who were they ?’ 
‘Sons of the prophets,’ I replied confidently. 
‘I am not sure that we can say that,’ was the 
rejoinder. ‘The Bible only tells us that the 
sons of the prophets had fifty strong men with 
them. But these need not have been sons of 
the prophets. How do we know that Elijah is 
not in heaven?’ ‘I don’t know, sir; I thought 
he was there,’ ‘Oh, no,’ said my tutor, looking 
rather shocked, ‘doesn’t the Gospel tell us—No 
man hath ascended into heaven but the Son of 
Man which is in heaven ?’” 


The college, unfortunately for Pearson, 
was passing through a phase of clever row- 
diness, unredeemed even by prowess on the 
river. He tells an amusing anecdote of a 
wayward genius whom he styles L. :— 

‘*Tt was one of his troubles that he was 
afflicted with self-consciousness. One day he 
confided to a friend that he had determined to 
try getting drunk, as a possible cure. The friend 
argued against the plan, but attached no par- 
ticular importance to the matter, and presently 
forgot all about it. Late that night, as he was 
at work, he was startled by a noise as of some 
one stumbling upstairs, and falling against his 
door. He opened his oak, and L. staggered in 
and threw himself on a chair, very drunk, and 
muttering: ‘Self-conscious still, self-conscious 
still !’” 


We need not linger over Pearson’s caustic 
portrait of the manly but injudicious old 
provost Dr. Hawkins, or his very feeling 
reference to that ineffectual saint Charles 
Marriott, the only Fellow who attempted to 
influence the undergraduates. A scholar- 
ship at Exeter College enabled him to retire 
to quieter, though less distinguished quad- 
rangles, whence he emerged to become a 
figure at the Union, a first-class man, and 
a member of one of those little clubs which 
spring up with most Oxford generations, 
and are among their happiest memories. 
Pearson’s was known esoterically as “‘ The 
Wise and Good,” and included Mr. Goschen, 
Dean Fremantle, the Warden of Merton, 
and other distinguished men. 

And then, somehow, Pearson, having been 
elected a Fellow of Oriel, failed to take root 
at Oxford or anywhere else. He would have 
taken to medicine but for his health. He 
fell back upon a lectureship and professor- 
ship at King’s College worth under 200/. a 
year; wrote for the Saturday until he 
quarrelled with its politics; and attempted 
the impossible task of conducting the 
National Review on liberal Church lines, 
though it was under Unitarian proprietor- 
ship. This period of his life brought him 
in touch with interesting people—among 
whom we do not include Douglas Cook— 





and he gives us some admirable sketches of 
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them. Mr. Townsend, of the Spectator, 
will, we hope, forgive us for the following 
quotation :— 

‘‘His power of comprehending national dif- 
ferences without knowing any Continental lan- 
guage well, and only knowing one imperfectly, 
always impressed me as an intensified form of 
the feminine instinct for reading character. I 
say intensitied, because I think Townsend was 
rarely wrong in divining how great masses of 
men would act in some new conjuncture of 
circumstances. A woman’s diagnosis is often 
excellent ; in prognosis she is as fallible as the 
rest of us. Then, again, Townsend’s brain 
teemed with really original ideas. He was a 
sort of Jules Verne of politics, seeing at a glance 
how a slight modification of actual facts might 
change the map of Europe or remodel ths 
structure of society. His fanciful sub-leaders 
on such subjects as the chances that London 
might be imprisoned by snow, or blown up by 
gas, have done a great deal to make the Npecta- 
tor popular. Townsend’s weak point was his 
impatience of the labour of checking his memory. 
Accustomed to read rapidly and to generalise 
loosely, he wrote hastily. Whoever cared, how- 
ever, was always allowed to criticise the Spectator 
in its own columns.” 

But illness, combined perhaps with the 
galling consciousness that the future pro- 
mised little for him, persuaded Pearson, 
like Browning’s Waring, to give his friends 
the slip, and try his fortunes in Australia. 
He returned after a brief experiment at 
farming which might have been much more 
disastrous than it was. The next chapter 
of his “‘story’’ may almost be dismissed 
with its title ‘‘ Looking About.” He lec- 
tured to ladies in Liverpool and Manchester, 
to undergraduates at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and followed up his brilliant, but 
defective ‘ History of England during the 
Early and Middle Ages’ by the ‘ Historical 
Maps during the First Thirteen Centuries’ 
—‘‘the best piece of work,” as he most 
acutely says, that he ever did. Finally, 
his doctor ordered him to give up books 
and return to country life, and so he aban- 
doned passages of arms with Freeman for 
the bush once more. Oriel, when he returned 
to it for a time, had proved a dull place, 
by the way, but there was a bright moment 
when the common -room had to decide 
upon accepting or rejecting a portrait of 
Blanco White. 


**On a division there was a majority of one 
for accepting it, at least two clerical fellows 
voting for it. Some of us then adjourned from 
the common-room to whist, and one fellow said 
to me: ‘Well, Pearson, I voted against your 
proposal, because I look upon Blanco White as 
a confounded fool who was always thinking 
about his soul.’ ‘ And I voted with you,’ said 
another, ‘because I thought that hanging up 
the picture would be an insult and outrage to 
every religious-minded man.’ Such, five-and- 
twenty years after Newman had left Oxford, 
was the reaction against orthodoxy in his own 
college.” 

Thom, the biographer of Blanco White, 
thrice appears as ‘“‘Thorn,” p. 128. 

Pearson’s ‘Story of my Life’ breaks off 
with his last journey to Australia. Mr. 
Stebbing takes occasion, therefore, to pub- 
lish some reminiscences of him by his 
friends, of whom Mr. Goschen seems, on the 
whole, to get nearest to the man. 

‘***T consider that, with much thought and 
an infinite fund of knowledge, he combined a 
splendid gift of paradox, and, while other sides 
of his intellectual character struck other friends, 





some of us in our youthful immaturity were 
more impressed by his persiflage, his sudden 
inroads of humour into conversation, his great 
originality, than by the deeper qualities of 
which Butler [the late head master of Hailey- 
bury] writes. He always appeared to me a much 
older man than myself, though I think we were 
almost of the same age, and to be much more 
‘*a man of the world” in intellectual spheres 
than I was. He had thought out many things 
for himself—I should say he accepted little that 
he had not tested for himself. He would argue, 
but from a loftier plane than most of us.’ ” 

Pearson’s Australian career was patchy, 
like the rest of his life. From sheep farm- 
ing he passed to a lectureship at Melbourne 
University, then became head master of the 
Presbyterian Ladies’ College at Melbourne, 
next a politician and Minister of Public 
Instruction in the Gillies-Deakin Ministry. 
Mr. Stebbing’s informants are evidently 
correct in their surmise that he was too thin- 
skinned for the outspokenness of Australian 
public life. He resented the social slights 
which the squatter class inflicted on him for 
his Liberalism, writhed under the lash of 
the Argus, and failed to understand that 
the game should be played in the spirit of 
give and take. Yet he gained the ear of 
the Victorian Parliament, his opinion was 
held in respect by his ministerial colleagues, 
and he anticipated by a good many years 
some of the latest educational ideas of this 
country, such as the substitution of the 
boarding-out system for industrial school 
“barracks.” This, though few men seemed 
less qualified to win their way in a 
genuinely democratic assembly. 

‘*To the popular colonial judgment his bear- 
ing suggested, though falsely, intellectual con- 
temptuousness. He carried about with him the 
air of the student, or, rather, of the professor 
addressing students. His voice retained, though 
modified in time, what it pleases Australians to 
describe as ‘ the Oxford drawl.’ There was too 
much of the ‘ customary English coldness of de- 
meanour.’ His care in dress—for, as his wife 
says, ‘he never gave up his Bond Street tailor’ 
—his hands so small that he could never find 
gloves to fit them ; the semi-blindness, which 
necessitated the use for the one effective eye, 
besides his spectacles, of a strong glass, all pro- 
duced an impression of refinement and fasti- 
diousness. To his short-sightedness in particular 
was due ‘an abstracted manner’; and from a 
want of physical robustness came a ‘ deficiency 
in the rough vigour often mistaken for re- 
solution.’ ” 

The Victorians deserve every credit for 
having given Pearson his chance, and it 
was purely of his own inclination that he 
retired from politics and the colony, leaving 
many friends behind him. He returned 
home to act as Secretary to the Agent-General 
of Victoria, to publish ‘National Life and 
Character,’ with its strange prophecy of the 
triumph of the yellow races, and to die. It 
is, as we have said, a depressing story, 
though relieved from failure, in any but the 
most material sense, by Pearson’s unde- 
viating highmindedness. As the record of 
a pure life it will, no doubt, be accepted in 
Australia. We c-uld wish, however, that 
Mrs. Pearson had resisted the pardonable 
temptation of making out her husband to 
have been frequently misunderstood and 
ill-used by political rivals. Pearson’s con- 
tributions to English periodicals in his life- 
time certainly conveyed that impression; 
but it might well have perished with him, since 
even public quarrels eae their two sides. 








The English Church from its Foundation to the 
Norman Conquest (597-1066). By Wil- 
liam Hunt, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

A Popular History of the Church of England 
Srom the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By William Boyd Carpenter, Bishop of 
Ripon. (Murray.) 

A History of the English Church. By H.D.M. 
Spence, Dean of Gloucester. (Dent & Co.) 

A Short History of the Church in Great Britain. 
By the Rev. William Holden Hutton, 
B.D. (Rivingtons.) 

Ir is a remarkable testimony to the amount 

of interest now taken in Church questions 

that four such histories as those of which the 
titles are transcribed above should make their 
appearance almost at the same time. They 
are planned, indeed, on very different scales, 

Mr. Hunt’sis only the first of seven volumes 

which are to relate the history of the English 

Church comprehensively and with much 

detail. The others are complete in them- 

selves; but among them, too, there is a 

great diversity of treatment, for the Dean 

of Gloucester and Mr. Hutton are scholarly 
and well informed, while the Bishop of 

Ripon appears to less advantage. The four 

hooks, however, all written by clergymen, 

form a very interesting subject for com- 
parison. 

Mr. Hunt, while he shows throughout a 
sound acquaintance with his original authori- 
ties, has also made good use of the ample 
materials for criticism and illustration pro- 
vided by the labours of recent writers. 
Indeed, the bibliographical references 
appended to each chapter are remarkably 
complete, and leave few chances to supple- 
ment them. Mr. Haverfield’s paper on 
‘Early British Christianity,’ which ap- 
peared in the English Historical Review for 
1896, should have been cited at the end of 
chap. i. Prof. Earle’s ‘Land Charters’ 
include, in some cases, better texts of docu- 
ments which are here quoted from Kemble. 
Sackur’s ‘ DieCluniacenser’ should have been 
added to the books which deal with Fleury 
at the end of chap. xvii.; and when the Monte 
Cassino text of the Rule of St. Benedict 
(1872) is mentioned, it would have been 
well toname also E. Wélfflin’s edition in the 
Teubner series (1895). We wish, however, 
that so solid a contribution to our historical 
literature had not been bound by the law 
proper only to books appearing in a popular 
“series,” which almost entirely forbids 
notes at the foot of the page, for these, if 
duly controlled, furnish the best check upon 
the author’s statements as well as the most 
serviceable help to the student. Mr. Hunt’s 
accuracy will bear a rigid test; his judg- 
ment is mature, his style easy, and his 
manner of treatment always interesting. 
What is perhaps most noticeable is the way 
in which, by detaching himself altogether 
from modern associations, he succeeds in 
estimating views and opinions strictly in the 
light of the times when they were expressed. 
Let us take an example of a highly con- 
troversial nature, Alfric’s doctrine of the 


Eucharist. Of the homily in which the 
famous statement appears Mr. Hunt 
says :— 


‘* Protestant divines have appealed to it as & 
proof that the ‘Anglo-Saxon’ Church held 8 
doctrine on the Eucharist opposed to that of 
the Roman Catholic Church, while Roman 
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Catholics have contended that 4#lfric’s words are 
not inconsistent with Tridentine dogma.” 


After quoting the essential parts of the text 
Mr. Hunt comments :— 
‘Tt is possible to reconcile his words with the 
resent teaching of Rome ; his expressions are 
ae and unphilosophical, and therefore capable 
of being interpreted according to demand. Yet, 
it will scarcely be denied that their spirit, and 
indeed the obvious interpretation of them, are 
contrary to the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
At the same time, the contention that they 
represent the teaching of the Church of England 
before the Conquest, can scarcely be maintained 
in the face of passages to be found in Bede and 
elsewhere.” 


‘‘Loose and unphilosophical” goes far to 
explain the difficulty. Is it likely that 
filfric understood the technical meaning 
of ‘“‘substantia”? We do not say that 
Mr. Hunt’s interpretation is right, but he 
certainly approaches the question in a far 
more intelligent manner than those who 
claim off-hand that /Elfric’s doctrine is 
“Anglican.” He is persuaded that the 
position of the English Church is too strong 
to need the support of doubtful or far-fetched 
arguments. His moderation of judgment 
is markedly shown in his treatment of the 
relations between Anglo-Saxon England 
and Rome. No one, of course, denies that 
St. Augustine’s mission was specifically 
Roman; but some writers—for instance, 
Canon Mason—have sought to show that 
the ultimate results of his work, as dis- 
tinguished from that of Archbishop Theo- 
dore, were very small. Mr. Hunt, on the 
other hand, refuses to be led “by any 
narrow-minded desire to minimize our obli- 
gations to Rome, to underrate what Rome 
and the continental missionaries did for 
our Church.” These words may illustrate 
the temper in which he writes. 

Grasp and penetration are the leading 
characteristics of his work. The narrative 
of familiar incidents does not strike us as 


_ specially good, though the well - known 


stories are always well told. What is more 
interesting and more instructive is the ex- 
position of the meaning and nature of 
monasticism and of the forms it assumed 
at different times and in different places, 
the treatment of ecclesiastical legislation, of 
the development of church architecture, and 
of other matters which do not lie quite on 
the surface. Had Mr. Hunt used Prof. 
Liebermann’s edition of the ‘Gesetze der 
Angelsachsen ’ he would probably not have 
spoken of the ‘‘ minster frith” in the laws 
of Ethelbert. In another place (p. 336) he 
speaks as though the ‘“‘ congregational’’ 
system existed in the early days of Cluny. 
But errors of this sort are extremely few. 

Of the three popular books named at the 
head of this review, the Bishop of Ripon’s 
possesses, as we have hinted, the smallest 
merit. The author, indeed, exempts him- 
self from a good deal of criticism by avoid- 
ing the Church as an institution as far as he 
can, and dwelling instead on the religious 
and social history of England. He seems 
to dislike the principle of organization, and 
is irritated by the ways of those to whom 
the English Church owes its systematic 
growth. Archbishop ‘Theodore, like so 
many strong-willed men, had an exaggerated 
idea of organization.” ‘‘ When men are 
greatly interested in the advancement of 





the Church as an institution they commonly 
forget the real purpose of the Church, which 
is to save and help the world.” ‘ When 
once an institution is completely organized 
it sometimes tends to hinder the very work 
for which it was called into being.” What- 
ever truth there may be in these statements, 
the tone which they display appears to 
indicate a one-sided point of view. Nor is 
it more satisfactory that, so far as the 
Middle Ages are concerned, the Bishop 
should write altogether in the spirit of a 
reformer of the sixteenth century. Much of 
his ‘ History’ may be described as a modern 
Foxe’s ‘Book of Martyrs’ (to give that 
work its familiar name), but without 
Foxe’s learning. For more recent times the 
Bishop, if still something of a partisan, is 
much more trustworthy, though even here 
we are occasionally startled by incorrect 
statements, as that ‘“‘the Slave Trade was 
abolished in 1833.”” The book is composed 
in the form of lectures or addresses, and we 
need not say that it is exceedingly interest- 
ing from end to end. But the Church is 
throughout subordinated to the general 
history, and in modern times to the 
history of social and philanthropic move- 
ments. The volume contains a large number 
of photographic reproductions which will 
add to its popularity; but we must repeat 
that the narrative cannot be commended as 
a whole to those who desire a competent 
history of the English Church. 

The Dean of Gloucester has contrived to 
write within a very small compass an 
extremely stimulating account of his sub- 
ject. He allows himself a freer use of 
italics for emphasis than is usual with male 
writers ; but this is a detail. His antiquarian 
knowledge is wide, and what he says about 
church - building and monasteries, for 
instance, is admirable. In this respect his 
little book will bear comparison with the 
corresponding parts of Mr. Hunt’s ampler 
history. Mr. Hutton’s treatment is, on the 
whole, less fresh than the Dean’s, but much 
fuller in particulars. He covers, too, a 
larger field, including the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland, and avoids some mistakes into 
which the Dean has fallen. For example, 
the latter attributes the persecution under 
Queen Mary in equal degree to the Queen 
and Cardinal Pole—‘‘the fatal policy of 
Queen Mary and her Minister, Cardinal 
Pole.” But Mr. Hutton rightly points out 
that ‘neither Pole nor Gardiner were in 
favour of” the persecution. We may blame 
the Cardinal for not standing firm, though 
it may be doubtful whether his resistance 
would have been effectual. But it will not 
do to revive Archbishop Parker’s description 
of him as ‘‘ the Executioner and Scourge of 
the Church of England” (p. 159). There is 
no need to give other examples, which do 
not, in fact, substantially impair the value of 
a sound and interesting little book; nor is 
it necessary to mention a few expressions in 
Mr. Hutton’s work which strike us as exag- 
gerated, or influenced by Anglican pre- 
possessions. Each in its different plan 
deserves to be widely read. 








Alexander the Great. By Benjamin I. Wheeler. 
(Putnam.) 

Tris is indeed a most excellent book, and 

the President of the University of California 





proves that in this department of educa- 
tion—that of old Greek life—he is admirably 
fitted for his post. But his fuller title, ‘The 
Merging of East and West in Universal 
History,’ is perhaps necessary to convey an 
adequate idea of the scope of his mono- 
graph. Though the life of Alexander 
is the golden thread running through its 
pages, it abounds with large and suggestive 
digressions, concerned with the environment 
of the hero, the influences under which 
he grew up, the prejudices which he over- 
came or which overcame him, the aspira- 
tions and the regrets of thinking men in his 
day, who saw the old order perishing, and 
looked with awe, whether allied with hope 
or with despair, upon a complete recon- 
struction of the civilized world. President 
Wheeler has not noticed, among his many 
proofs of these things, how Polybius, 
writing a world-history for his own and 
future generations, tacitly assumes that 
modern history began with Alexander’s 
empire, and does not condescend to notice 
Herodotus, Thucydides, or Xenophon. But 
for a couple of stray allusions we might 
imagine he had never read them, so com- 
pletely were the classical masters of his art 
thrown into oblivion. 

In the execution of the book there is very 
little indeed to criticize. The education of 
Alexander is perhaps too imaginatively 
treated, and too much ascribed to Aristotle’s 
influence, about which hardly any facts 
have survived. To account for Alexander’s 
chastity either by this philosophic influence 
or by the modern notion of the avoidance of 
sin seems to us beside the mark. Many 
strong men who are under no bonds of 
asceticism are saved by physical constitution 
from the stimulus of particular passions ; 
and intense occupation, coupled with mental 
strain— seldom relaxed in Alexander’s case 
—is quite sufficient to account for his in- 
difference. Very probably the grave lesson 
of his father Philip’s failures, which were 
almost all caused by his amativeness, may 
have led him to look with contempt on this 
causa teterrima of domestic discord. 

To deal next with the relations of the 
Macedonian king with the Greeks, and more 
especially with Athens, it seems to us that 
the author has arrived at a sound and sane 
estimate of it. The author’s treatment of 
Alexander’s tactics and his battles does 
not appear to be so satisfactory. In the 
first place, he accepts the absurd Greek 
estimates of the numbers of the Persian 
hosts. An army, for example, of 600,000 
men could not find standing room on the 
plain of Issus north of the river Pinarus. 
Nor was it possible, even on the plains 
of Babylonia, to move and feed an army 
of a million men; and even if the facts 
were possible, the tendency of the Greeks 
to lie in such matters was notorious. As 
to Alexander’s army, the author attributes 
far too much mobility to the phalanx, and, 
indeed, in one place speaks of part of the 
phalanx in action, as if Alexander had 
already broken up that formation, and made 
it handy for attack. We know that he was 
contemplating this tactical reform at the 
time of his death, but the phalanx remained 
actually a heavy and cumbrous mass, 
admirable for resisting an attack, but 
almost useless for a rapid advance. The 
lack of appreciation of this point mars the 
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account of the battles, excepting of that 
against Porus, where Mr. Wheeler has 
rightly adopted the same view as Riistow 
and Kéchly. We go so far as to say that 
there was never but one solid phalanx in a 
Hellenistic line of battle, and that the 
account of the battle of Raphia in Polybius, 
which apparently mentions two, each of 
20,000, on the Egyptian side, arises from 
some confusion in the text. 

On the assumption of divinity by Alex- 
ander, and the true meaning of his visit 
to the oasis of Ammon, Mr. Wheeler is 
too much swayed by the criticism of his 
forerunner, Mr. Hogarth. There is, in- 
deed, no early or direct evidence of this as- 
sumption in the authorities, but the naming 
of his eldest son (by Barsine) as Heracles, 
which would be profane in a mortal, 
is surely suggestive, and the taunt of 
his veterans at Opis, that he should seek 
the support of his father Ammon, shows 
how the wind of public opinion blew among 
the king’s contemporaries. But touching 
the Egyptian side, our author, generally 
armed at all points in the matter of autho- 
rities, seems to have missed reading Maspero’s 
monumental essay upon the divinity of the 
Egyptian kings, and their assumption of 
Amon Ra as their heavenly father, without 
prejudice to their fathers in the flesh. 

Having expressed our hearty appreciation 
of the scope and substance of the book, we 
turn to the question of style. The old tradi- 
tions of the “pure scholars,” with their 
strict adherence to. classical taste, seem 
likely to disappear before the wave of 
modernism which has infected even the 
best trained of our historians. When 
reviewing, some time ago, in these columns 
Mr. Hogarth’s book on Philip and Alexander 
we thought it our duty to complain of the 
approximations to the style of the daily 
newspaper which this accomplished writer 
allowed himself, probably with the intention 
of being ‘‘ picturesque.” To be picturesque 
in this sense, to be familiar with the reader 
without being forward, is an art, like any 
other art, not easy to attain. Mr. Wheeler 
makes the same attempt from his own 
standpoint. He writes in Californian. He 
has no doubt this excuse, which Mr. 
Hogarth has not, that he is a Californian, 
and writes for his own people. IlI«Aorov- 
vari Aadeipes, Awpioden 8 Lear, Soxo, Tois 
Awpiecoot. But if he intends us people of 
the old country to read him, he cannot com- 
plain of our being inexpressibly shocked 
when we are told that Pericles was a boss ! 
This comes at the end of a good para- 
graph showing that the oextra-official 
_— of Pericles was his greatest power. 

f we may venture to criticize Californian, 
which we understand but imperfectly, we 
think the statement hardly true. Though 
Pericles’s power may have been extra-official, 
he did hold, and constantly, the highest 
offices of his state. We have been informed 
that the American boss works wholly beneath 
the surface, and that no President or State 
Secretary would be styled a boss. 

There is plenty more of the dialect in the 
book. The reader may find out for himself 
what the “exquisite obnoxiousness” of 
p. 38 means (said of Callisthenes). ‘‘ Martinet- 
ism’’ and “‘stalwartism,” ‘“‘a metallichelmet,”’ 
are only curious, but “reliability” is bad, 
while drinking his wine “straight” (for neat) 





will be unintelligible to many. Xenophon’s 
10,000 did not retreat ‘‘ complacently ” from 
Babylonia. There is no reason why the 
word “‘ located ” should everywhere be put 
“placed” or “situated.” To “ locate” has 
a distinct meaning, and should be confined 
to it. ‘‘Make way with” (for away) and 
‘“‘help break up,” or ‘‘ help set the world,” 
&c., are odd, nor could Alexander himself 
force his way round Mount Climax if he 
were ‘‘up to his eyes” in water. 

But enough of this. We add a few notes 
that may be of use for a new edition. ‘ Dio- 
phantes’”’ and ‘‘Acharnanian ” are probably 
due to the printer. Unsatisfactory are the 
parish of Oropus, and Tory, Right and Left, 
Jingo, &c., used of old Greek parties. We 
were not aware that two of Aristotle’s 
existing tractates were on Colonization and 
on Monarchy. The newest and best map 
of Alexandria is Botti’s. Ardaillon has 
shown reason to believe that Xenophon’s 
tract on the Laurian mines had its effect on 
practical legislation. If the Macedonians 
rode without saddle, so did all the old world ; 
saddles came in with the barbarians from 
Inner Asia. Mytilene, not ‘ Mitylene,” 
seems the right form. Contrary to the 
opinion adopted by Mr. Wheeler, we think 
that the proportion of killed to wounded in 
old battles, where most fighting was hand 
to hand, was far larger than it now is. 
To say that “‘ by virtue of its very longness 
Egypt could not be rid of itself” seems 
pointless. The narrow length of Egypt was 
always a cause, not of unity, but of local 
isolation. The coffin of Alexander was not 
of alabaster, but gold. The use of flour or 
meal in tracing out the plan of a new city 
was probably an old Macedonian rite, which 
a later legend, among people ignorant of 
the custom, tried to explain. The journey 
to the oasis of Ammon was not at random 
across a pathless desert, but along the well- 
known trade route from Cyrene to the 
oasis. Arrian’s talk about it was not worth 
repeating. Paidios is not ‘“‘my boy” in 
Greek. 

These are but trifles, yet we note them to 
show how conscientiously we have read the 
book. It was an easy and a pleasant task, 
which we cannot say of many of the Greek 
histories we have recently attempted. But 
the book was pleasant in spite of its attempts 
to be pleasant. It is the work of a full 
and thoughtful mind, bringing forth from 
its treasury things new and old. The 
author quotes sparingly and modestly from 
his many authorities, but every page shows 
wide and varied learning. The University 
of California deserves sincere congratula- 
tions on this performance by its President. 








A History of Modern Philosophy. By Dr. 
Harald Hoffding, Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. Translated from 
the German Edition by B. E. Meyer. 
2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


AtrHoucH Copenhagen is hardly to be 
reckoned among the most famous uni- 
versities of Europe, the lamp of philosophy 
has been burning there for many years 
with singular brilliance under the care of 
Prof. Hoffding. He is well known to 
students in this country as a writer whose 
vast erudition is happily combined with an 
admirable lucidity of style. His ‘ Outlines 





of Psychology,’ not long ago translated into 
English by Miss Lowndes, afforded abund- 
ant evidence that, however abstruse his 
subject or however subtle his method of 
reasoning, he knows what is owing to his 
readers. He takes the utmost pains to put 
his meaning clearly before them; he does 
not, like some other philosophers, leave 
them to find it out for themselves. He 
understands the art of being interesting, 
and cultivates it to an extent that is 
rare indeed amongst those whose business 
or inclination compels them to deal with the 
great problems of logic, ethics, and meta- 
physics. A cordial welcome must therefore 
be given to any adequate attempt to provide 
an English version of his remarkable ‘ His- 
tory of Modern Philosophy,’ or, as he 
modestly calls it in the sub-title to the 
work, ‘A Sketch of the History of Philo- 
sophy from the Close of the Renaissance 
to our own Day.’ Miss Meyer’s version, 
although made from the German edition, 
shows no appreciable traces of being twice 
removed from the original. Not only is it 
adequate, but it is also marked by an 
intelligence and fluency which the average 
translator from German or any other lan. 
guage seldom canshow. The task of render- 
ing a work which in its English dress fills 
considerably over a thousand pages cannot 
have been light, and to have accom- 
plished it so well is worthy of all praise. 
Although Prof. Hoffding calls his ‘ His- 
tory’ a sketch, it is a very comprehensive 
and complete account of all the great and 
some of the minor philosophic writers 
whose life and achievements make up what 
is roughly called modern thought. He 
insists at the outset that the ‘‘ human con- 
ception of nature and of human life,” of 
which the Renaissance laid the foundation, 
has furnished the world with problems 
sufficient to occupy its attention until now, 
and that the leading features of that con- 
ception have undergone no essential change. 
In spite of the variety of writers of whom 
he treats, his work is thus characterized by a 
certain unity rare in histories of philosophy. 
In two or three other respects also his 
work proceeds upon lines somewhat different 
from those commonly adopted in similar 
compositions. He himself points out that 
in the value attached to the personal factor, 
in the relation of the philosophical thought 
of any period to the contemporary empirical 
science, and in the bearing of that thought 
upon the history of culture, his account of 
the course of speculation in modern times 
is unlike that of his predecessor, teacher, 
and friend, Bréchner. Certain thoughts 
spring up only on certain soils. Certain 
problems arise only out of certain scientific 
discoveries. To show how these are all 
interrelated is, or ought to be, the peculiar 
function of a history of philosophy ; and be- 
cause it discharges this function eminently 
well the present work is of special interest, 
and challenges favourable comparison with 
others produced in or out of Denmark. 
In the case of every one of the writers with 
whose ideas he seeks to make the reader 
acquainted, Prof. Héffding devotes much 
more attention than is usual in the sys- 
tematic expos tion of philosophic ideas to 
matters of biography, to contemporary 
science, and to contemporary culture. 
Herein lies, indeed, one of the secrets of 
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his charm—one of the reasons why his | 


writing is full of stimulus and suggestion. 
Moreover, as he also admits, it is his con- 
stant endeavour to attach more importance 
to the raising of problems than to their 
solution, for he knows that problems persist 
while solutions perish. This, again, is a 
particular merit in an historian, who, if it 
is his business to pass from one solution to 
another, must be chiefly concerned to show 
how each of them illustrates the problem 
afresh. 

For Prof. Hoéffding is well aware that the 
object of writing a history of philosophy is 
to show what philosophy really signifies. As 
nothing is so characteristic of philosophical 
discussion as the prevalence of widely dif- 
ferent views, no method of arriving at the 
significance of philosophy can, he urges, 
be more natural than the comparative 
method. To trace the history of philosophy 
aright means, in the first instance, to com- 
pare the attempts of individual philosophers 
to solve the problems of life and knowledge, 
each from his own point of view and in con- 
nexion with the conditions of thought in his 
own time. It means, in the second place, 
to ascertain how these problems of life and 
knowledge actually take shape, and in what, 
stripped of accidental variations, they actually 
consist. Taking this view of his task, Prof. 
Hoffding, as an historian, is confirmed in 
the conclusion at which, as he says, he had 
already arrived in other ways. He finds that 
the great problems of philosophy are in the 
main four—the problem of knowledge, the 
problem of existence, the problem of the 
estimation of worth, and the problem of 
consciousness. The thinker recognizes that 
every science presupposes some general 
forms and principles of thought, and he finds 
himself compelled to raise the questions, 
What are these forms and principles? 
What are the conditions, and what are the 
limits, of our knowledge of existence? He 
then finds himself equally compelled to ask, 
What general conception can be formed of 
the data with which our experience furnishes 
us? What is the nature of that existence 
of which we ourselves are a part? Again, 
not only does he seek to understand exist- 
ence ; he is also moved by his feelings to pass 
some kind of judgment on its worth. He 
raises the ethical question, What judgment 
ought I to pass on human actions? or the 
religious question, What judgment am I to 
pass on existence as a whole? and what is 
the relation between this judgment and the 
actual world? Finally, when each of the 
three problems thus raised is examined, a 
fourth is discovered which is presupposed in 
them all. Before the validity of knowledge 
can be discussed, we must know how it is 
developed; to understand existence is to 
determine the relation between mind and 
matter; the feelings which move us to pass 
judgment must themselves be investigated. 
Lhe thinker, therefore, is ultimately com- 
pelled to ask, What is the nature of con- 
Sclousness, and what, if any, are its laws? 
Accordingly, it is by the treatment accorded 
to these problems, or any of them, by each 
of the great thinkers that the value of his 
work as a philosopher is to be estimated, 
and Prof. Héffding is careful to keep these 
problems well in view throughout. 

To criticize in any, even the briefest, detail 
a work of this magnitude within the limits 








of two or three columns is, of course, 
impossible; but some general observations 
on its plan and arrangement may be added 
to what has been already said of its chief 
characteristics, so that the student of modern 
philosophy may be assured that in this 
work he has to his hand a full, well- 
reasoned, and well-balanced statement of 
all its leading conceptions. 

Prof. H6ffding lays especial stress upon 
a sound appreciation of the great change 
effected by that unparalleled movement of 
thought which is known as the Renaissance, 
and to this introductory portion of his work 
he devotes the first of the ten books into 
which it is divided. Adequately to grasp 
the significance of that change is, as he 
argues, the only true preparation for aright 
understanding of all the developments of 
which it was the source and origin; and his 
account of the passage from the old ideas 
to the new, which he traces in a very fresh 
and striking manner, leaves nothing to be 
desired. He then directs attention to what 
he describes as the new science, to the 
speculations of Kepler, Galileo, and Bacon ; 
and his treatment of these writers and their 
achievements in physical science is admirably 
just and concise. Having thus cleared the 
ground, he approaches the philosophers 
proper, the great exponents of systems, Des- 
cartes, Hobbes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Wolff, 
who on the basis of the new discoveries 
sought to construct from diverse points of view 
something that would definitely and finally 
replace the fabrics of thought erected by 
the schoolmen. A separate book is occupied 
with an examination of the English em- 
piricists, for whom Prof. Hoffding claims, 
as their most distinctive contribution to the 
development of philosophy, that they put 
epistemology and psychology before meta- 
physics, and busied themselves not so much 
with the problem of existence as with the 
problem of knowledge, and with the pro- 
blem of existence to any extent only on its 
ethical side. The key-note of the treatment 
here is a full recognition of the fact that 
the critical philosophy which culminated in 
Kant began with Locke, and was continued, 
with very different results, by Berkeley and 
by Hume. But before passing to the great 
outburst of philosophical activity in Ger- 
many at the close of the last and the begin- 
ning of the present century, the professor 
provides, in some fifty or sixty pages, an 
excellent statement of the ideas expounded 
by the French philosophers of the so-called 
period of enlightenment, and by their 
German colleagues. There is a fine essay 
on Kant as the great champion of the 
critical philosophy. Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel are described as the philosophers of 
romanticism, so far as that tendency of 
speculation issued in an idealistic doctrine 
of development, and Schopenhauer as the 
philosopher of the same tendency, so far as 
it involved a pessimistic conception of life. 
The section on Positivism furnishes a 
masterly sketch of the general principles 
advocated first by Comte, and then after- 
wards in a much modified form, and with 
much protest against classification in the 
same category, by Mill, Darwin, and Mr. 
Spencer. That the last three writers have 
in their predominant tendencies much in 
common is true; but that they present very 
important differences when compared with 





Comte, or with one another, Prof. Hoffding 
is, of course, easily able to show. True to 
his plan of keeping closely in touch with 
contemporary science, he turns, after deal- 
ing with Darwin and the theory of natural 
selection, to the principle of the conservation 
of energy as adumbrated, perhaps, rather 
than formulated by Robert Mayer. The 
volumes end with an eloquent appre- 
ciation and criticism of the work of such 
recent German writers as Lotze, Fechner, 
Hartmann, and Lange. 

The present century has been very prolific 
in histories of philosophy, a statement which 
will hardly be denied by any one who will 
recall the names of Ritter, Ueberweg, 
Schuyler, Kuno Fischer, Zeller, Windel- 
band, Tenneman, Diihring, Deussen, or of 
Michelet, Renouvier, Cousin, Fouillée, 
Fabre, and Janet. Prof. Hoffding’s work 
will, in point of learning and ability, stand 
comparison with any of these. In point of 
interest it is very much above most of them. 








England and America after Independence. By 
Edward Smith. (Constable & Co.) 


Mr. Suiru has hit upon a good subject and 
has mastered it. Nevertheless, his treat- 
ment of it is neither so full nor so con- 
clusive as to render his work a standard 
authority. The best chapters are those 
which treat of the relations between this 
country and the North American Republic 
soon after the independence of the thirteen 
colonies had been achieved and recognized. 

From George Rancroft to Mr. Lodge 
American historians have joined in reviling 
Great Britain for not closing with the over- 
tures made by America shortly after peace 
was declared. The feeling throughout the 
United States at the time when Independence 
was proclaimed was that the sun of Great 
Britain had set, and that if she desired to 
avert, for a short space, the inevitable end, 
an intimate commercial connexion with the 
new Republic was absolutely necessary to her. 
For instance, Benjamin Franklin wrote to 
Lord Howe, in July, 1776, these lines, which 
Mr. Smith should have reproduced :— 

‘*Long did I endeavour, with unfeigned and 
unwearied zeal, to preserve from breaking that 
fine and noble vase, the British Empire ; for I 
knew that, being once broken, the separate 
parts could not retain even their share of the 
strength and value that existed in the whole, 
and that a perfect reunion of those parts could 
scarce ever be hoped for.” 

When John Adams went to London in 
1785 as American Minister, he recorded how 
courteously he was received by the king, 
He had expected to be unkindly treated, and 
he was surprised at the attentions paid to 
him everywhere and by every one from the 
hour of his landing at Dover. He was 
invited to the houses of the great, who vied 
with each other in rendering his sojourn 
agreeable; yet he was thoroughly dis- 
satisfied, and he wrote in his diary that the 
statesmen he met could not look him in 
the face, and that whenever they turned 
their eyes towards him, the marks of “ con- 
scious guilt and shame” were clear; he 
supposed and said they felt “‘ that they had 
behaved ill and that he was conscious of it.” 
In short, his grievance seems to have been 
that they did not openly acknowledge them- 
selves to be his inferiors. He was joined by 
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Jefferson in 1786, and they spent two months 
in journeying through England. On return- 
ing to Paris, Jefferson wrote to a friend that 
‘‘the nation hate us, their ministers hate us, 
and their king more than all other men. 
They have the impudence to avow this, 
although they acknowledge our trade im- 
portant to them.” 

The reason which seemed to Adams and 
Jefferson cogent enough to justify their 
conclusions was that King George and his 
advisers treated the citizens of the United 
States as aliens. It was generally believed 
in America that the privileges which had 
been enjoyed by the people as British sub- 
jects before the War of Independence would 
not be withdrawn after it, and that Ameri- 
can commerce would remain unaffected by 
the Navigation Act. The duty of Great 
Britain was interpreted to mean concession 
to every demand the United States might 
think fit to make, and Mr. Smith points out 
that American aversion to this country is 
chiefly owing to indisposition on the part 
of successive British cabinets to permit 
the American Government to have its own 
way on every occasion. If the true state of 
the English people’s mind with regard to 
the United States from the outset till now 
could be scientifically determined, it would 
assuredly be found that neither malice nor 
hatred predominated, and that, while there 
‘was no intense affection, neither was there 
the extreme dislike and contempt which, 
both in print and speech, many Americans 
avowed for this country. What is most 
unfortunate is the tone of the histories 
used in the public schools of America. 
In these books an anti-English sentiment 
is inculcated which the conductors of some 
American newspapers do their utmost to 
intensify. The result of early teaching 
is shown in later life by those who are 
ranked among statesmen. Mr. Dallas was 
American Minister to this country during 
the mutiny in India, and in writing about 
it to the Secretary of State at Washington 
he expressed his inability to understand why 
England should be surprised, seeing that 
fur more than a century she had been 
“arrogant, cruel, rapacious, intolerant, and 
mercenary”? in India. Mr. Dallas gloried 
in the high-handed treatment of Mr. (after- 
wards Sir John) Crampton, who was sum- 
marily dismissed from the post of British 
Minister at Washington by President Pierce, 
three British consuls sharing his fate, on 
the ground of enlisting men in America to 
serve in the British army. There was 
no proof of the alleged acts having been 
committed; but the Governmentof the United 
States held that the accuracy of a charge 
made in an American court of justice 
must not be questioned. 

Mr. Smith has not thought fit to set forth 
the American view. The conduct which he 
considers improper and unpardonable is 
regarded by the majority in America 
as highly patriotic. Ever since the 
foundation of the North American Re- 
public the existence and success of the 
British monarchy have been deemed by 
Americans neither natural nor laudable. 
The revolution was acclaimed as a 
triumphant assertion of the right of self- 
government; for a time the government 
of the people by the people was actually the 
rule in the United States. The power of 





President Washington was slight when 
compared with that of George TIL, and it 
was reasonable for the creators of the new 
American Republic to imagine that it was 
the representative and focus of freedom. 
Years passed. The population increased. 
A body of professional politicians came into 
being which enriched itself at the expense 
of the people, in whose name it acted, of 
whose cause it professed itself the champion. 
Meanwhile a silent and almost unnoticed 
revolution—one of which the histories used 
in American schools contain no adequate 
account—transformed Great Britain politic- 
ally, and enabled the people to make their 
will prevail in Parliament. Added to this is 
the extraordinary extension of the British 
Empire since the thirteen American colonies 
severed themselves from it. The china 
bowl, which Franklin said had been 
shattered, was not only repaired, but en- 
larged and more richly ornamented. This 
was wholly unexpected by the successors of 
Jefferson and his friends. 

Bad feeling between the United States and 
Great Britain was unintentionally fanned 
and kindled into flame by early travellers 
from the Motherland. They visited the 
new republic, and saw much to criticize. 
They had a right to express their opinions, 
but unluckily these opinions gave the utmost 
dissatisfaction in America. Mrs. Trollope, for 
instance, hoped to find in Cincinnati a chance 
for filling her lean purse, and she had the 
mortification to see her expectations and 
her small stock of coin disappear in the 
hopeless struggle. She wrote comments 
upon the people among whom she had lived, 
and by whom she had been treated in a way 
which she deemed unfair, her conduct 
being regarded and denounced in America 
as infamous. Other visitors who gave to 
the English public the impressions which 
they had formed were denounced as con- 
spirators against republican institutions, 
slavery being then numbered among them. 
Yet many American travellers have carica- 
tured England and the English without 
any outcry from those who might have 
taken offence, but were too callous to make 
any pretence of being annoyed. 

Though Mr. Smith states his case fairly 
as well as clearly in the earlier chapters, he 
does not appear to advantage in those which 
deal with the friction between the United 
States and this country during the great 
Civil War. He writes with a leaning to 
the South which is very strange now, 
when there can no longer be any doubt 
as to slavery being the corner stone of 
the Confederacy. We cannot accept his 
statement that ‘‘ posterity will always have 
its regrets for the unfortunate Southern 
Confederacy.” He would have been on less 
debatable ground had he emphasized the 
absurdity of Americans in general, who were 
accustomed to flout the aristocracy of Great 
Britain, feeling sore that the aristocracy, as 
a whole, favoured the dissolution of the 
Union, while the people, as a whole, made 
sacrifices on the side of the Union. 

There is more praise awarded to Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams as representing his 
country here than is deserved. Mr. Adams 
may have striven to hold the balance even; 
but his personal dislike of Englishmen was, 
as we lately remarked, an insuperable ob- 
stacle to his succeeding. Mr. Smith writes 





that ‘‘no one has ever been able to under- 
stand why the Senate of the United States 
(unanimously, but for one dissentient) re- 
jected the very fair, simple, and almost 
homely arrangement” for the satisfaction 
of American claims against England which 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson settled with Lord 
Clarendon. The explanation which the pre- 
sent writer received from the late Charles 
Sumner is that no treaty which Reverdy 
Johnson negotiated would have been agree- 
able to Sumner, who was chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and whose 
influence over his colleagues in the Senate 
was then supreme. Into the reasons for 
this it is neither seemly nor necessary to 
enter. But it may be added that, before 
Sumner’s death, he had the mortification of 
learning that the “indirect claims,” upon 
which he set store, would have been con- 
sidered by arbitrators acting under the 
Reverdy Johnson Convention. 

Mr. Smith’s list of authorities is long, and 
his use of them praiseworthy; but several 
considerations have been overlooked which 
deserved his attention, and must be con- 
sidered in any determination of the rela- 
tive positions of the United States and 
Great Britain. Chief among them is the 
great change in the racial elements 
since independence was achieved. The 
American people differin essential particulars 
now from that people when the thirteen 
colonies became thirteen States. Immigrants 
from the Old World, who now form a 
large part of the population, have carried 
with them their grievances and prejudices, 
and instilled them into their children’s 
minds, most of them having antagonism to 
England and insensate hatred as a basis. 
So far as the true American spirit has an 
influence now, it tends towards maintaining 
fraternity and goodwill; yet there is 
scarcely enough of it to leaven the action 
of the American Government when any 
serious controversy with that of Great 
Britain is pending. 





NEW NOVELS, 


Comrades True. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 
Pender Cudlip). (Chatto & Windus.) 


Noruine in the nature of sirens’ webs or 
other unpleasantness is to be found in the 
latest production from the pen of Mrs. 
Pender Cudlip. Readers of ‘ Comrades 
True’ and the people in it undergo no 
experience of a specially displeasing kind. 
Indeed, the paths of the latter are made 
very smooth. A title and a fortune are in 
the first chapter conferred on one of the 
pair of impecunious’ comrades. Then 
parental and other unknown relationships 
are discovered to the satisfaction of those 
concerned, and prosperous elderly ladies are 
more than common kind to maidens (tem- 
porarily) forlorn. Some widowing is done 
for people just in the nick of time, a con- 
venient sort of artifice. The war in South 
Africa comes in handy. In fact, the story 
is so topical, so much in the movement, that 
the recent frolic of a pair of elephants at 
the Crystal Palace has been utilized to help 
the advertising of the singing woman who, 
with a maiden called Stella, shares the 
honours of heroineship. Mrs. Cudlip wisely 
reaps where she has not sown, taking her 
material wherever she finds it. 
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Bequeathed. By Beatrice Whitby. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

OnE knows, or at least guesses, that thirty- 
five thousand copies of ‘ Bequeathed’ were 
not sold out before it appeared. If these 
miraculous draughts were an effect of merit, 
and not just a mystery of public caprice 
or special favour, one might wonder why 
the waves of silence should close over the 
head of some books rather than others. 
‘ Bequeathed’ is not in the smallest degree 
a great book, but it is as good as some of 
those much - discussed, much - advertised 
volumes. The dreadful gift of second- 
hand, second-rate smartness has been se- 
cured by many, and a myriad readers swal- 
low it, and seemingly ask for more. Miss 
Whitby does not deal in these flimsy and 
passing wares. Her stock-in-trade is neither 
enormous nor varied. She says a wise 
thing now and then and a pleasant one, too, 
and once or twice something which shows 
that some of the elements of life—love, 
death, and sorrow—have been pondered. 
Her quiet studies in human nature, especially 
in womankind, are soberly unfolded, and 
give an impression of sympathy and under- 
standing. The short-lived Ethel and her 
daughter are full of tenderness and gentle 
influences. There may be nothing striking 
about ‘ Bequeathed,’ and the grammar may 
not be faultless, but these are, perhaps, the 
defects of certain qualities. 


The Shadow of Allah. By Morley Roberts 
and Max Montésole. (Long.) 


Lovers of Turkish delights and manners 
and customs as they are in Constantinople 
should find agreeable pastime in ‘The 
Shadow of Allah.’ There is a great deal 
of shadow, but—so far as one gathers, 
for there is some confusion about it—the 
shadow clears, and the principals are left 
rejoicing in Oriental sunshine. The story 
of all this, and more, is told in the first 
person by a Circassian gentleman with a 
patriotic axe to grind. Much intriguing in 
seraglios, swearing by the Prophet, and the 
appurtenances thereof—in fact, all the local 
colour necessary or desirable—are included. 
Messrs. Roberts and Montésole have thrown 
in with generous hands Padishas, Zaptiehs, 
Nazarenes, Frandjees, &c. All the diversions 
and dangers of Osmanli life jostle one 
another with a plentiful glossary at the 
bottom of every page. 


The Mystery of Muncraig. By R. J. Muir. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
TuERE is a flavour of Galt about this story 
of “the Stewartry’”? which will attract 
readers who know enough “ Lallands” to 
follow the idiomatic dialogue of the numerous 
—almost too numerous—characters involved. 
But Mr. Muir’s excellent humour will be 
caviare to the general. The enormous out- 
put of Scottish dialect stories, many of them 
of poor quality even in the matter of dialect, 
has caused a natural reaction against them. 
Yet in ‘Muncraig’ we are glad to recognize 
a peculiar knowledge of the writer’s country- 
men, and a narrative medium which is abso- 
lutely natural and unforced. The circle of 
farm labourers and female servants in the 
yeoman’s family make an appropriate chorus 
to the domestic drama which is unfolded, 
Involving the restoration to friends and 








family of a missing heir, who by force of 
circumstances has turned pirate—‘‘a good 
pirate,” as children would say. ‘‘ Rob,” 
however, is hardly so interesting as his uncle 
Peter and that uncle’s typically sensible 
wife, to say nothing of such philosophers as 
Tailor Tam and William Martin. The 
women-folk are also excellent studies. 


Woman and Artist. By Max O’Rell. (Warne 
& Co.) 

THERE is a pleasant vein of optimism 
throughout this story of home life in 
London of the last two or three years. It 
deals with domestic incidents of a type more 
frequently associated with an Englishman’s 
idea of society in France than with a 
Frenchman’s idea of society in England ; 
but it may be regarded as an addition to the 
little collection of volumes which might be 
entitled ‘As Others See Us.’ The scene in 
which the virtuous English wife finds so 
much difficulty in resisting the advances of 
the gallant Russian general might well 
come from one of the author’s plays. Now 
well known, M. Paul Blouét first published 
his popular volume ‘John Bull and his 
Island’ in 1883. His books are said to be 
all translated by his wife, to whom his latest 
publication is dedicated. To the French 
issue of the work, ‘Femme et Artiste,’ we 
gave a brief notice when it appeared rather 
over a month ago. 

A Mountain Europa. By John Fox, Jun. 

(Harper & Brothers.) 


TuIs is a story of a mining village in the 
Kentucky mountains. A young engineer 
from New York meets a wild mountain girl 
riding home on a bull. Their loves are 
prettily told, and the ending of the story is 
very cleverly concealed and led up to. A 
tendency to indulge in irrelevant descrip- 
tions of scenery has to be overcome. If Mr. 
Fox can harden his heart and cut out his 
fine passages he will certainly do well. He 
will find this a difficult task, for he writes his 
descriptions very nicely, but only experience 
can teach him how to make them effective. 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Notes on Sport and Travel. By George Henry 
Kingsley, M.D. With a Memoir by his Daughter, 
Mary H. Kingsley. (Macmillan & Co.)—The 
main title of this book, though chosen doubtless 
by herself, hardly does Miss Kingsley justice. 
The ‘ Notes’ (chiefly reprints from magazines, 
&c. ), brilliantly cleverandamusing asthey mostly 
are, have not the interest of amemoir dealing with 
more than one member of a remarkable family, 
not the least distinguished of whom is the 
author herself. Her father in his habit as he 
walked—his literary aspirations and chances of 
professional distinction abandoned in an absorb- 
ing passion for sport and wild travel, and never 
regretted ; his ‘‘awful temper,” and the 
elaborate precautions it necessitated in the 
family, are all adequately recorded, the last 
with much humour, within some 200 pages—a 
suggestive contrast to the ponderous tomes of 
the modern biographer. Miss Kingsley candidly 
and naturally regrets that the great talents she 
believed her father to possess were not turned 
to any valid account; but she pleads con- 
stitutional impediments, and he himself was 
satistied that he had chosen the better part. A 
more difficult task she essays is to justify the 
long absences from home, extending over 
months and sometimes years, of a man with a 
wife and family. These, however, it seems, 











are satisfactorily explained and justified by 
an absorbing devotion to the Erd-geist. De- 
spite the example of his ‘‘greater brother 
Charles,” he was deficient in sympathy with 
the more modern and prevalent cult of Hu- 
manity. His daughter approves his prefer- 
enee for the Erd-geist. We gather, how- 
ever, from her highly humorous details that 
‘*the Doctor” had but an imperfect apprecia- 
tion of domestic joys, and that the family felt, 
accordingly, indebted to the Erd-geist for those 
long intervals of repose. The memoir is illus- 
trated by extracts from his letters to his family, 
showing a keen delight in the glories of nature, 
whether tropical or arctic, herein, as his 
daughter modestly says, showing his superiority 
to herself, and, indeed, to Dr. Nansen, each 
of whom cares only for the one region or 
the other. In America, marching with the 
United States army on the Indian frontier, he 
fell in with Buffalo Bill, and longed for the ‘‘ pen 
of a lady novelist” todo him justice. He also 
recounted the well-deserved fate of Mrs. Bishop’s 
picturesque and chivalrous ruffian Rocky Moun- 
tain Jem. Dr. Kingsley described with equal 
felicity the capture of the shark in the Pacitic, 
a ‘‘gossip on a Sutherland hillside,” including 
a deer-stalk and some curious local traditions, 
and the death of the moose in Canada, and of 
the chamois in Tyrol. He could also contro- 
vert such time-honoured beliefs as the antiquity 
of the Scottish tartans and the fights between 
the sword-fish and the whale. We willingly 
accept his daughter’s portrait of a manly Eng- 
lish gentleman, without fear or reproach, tender 
and considerate to the weak, but holding always 
a firm belief in ‘‘the supremacy of England in 
the world...... clearly hers by Divine right,” and 
exploding in thunder against any who differed 
from him on this subject—and on some others. 
Exception must be taken at once to the title 
of Loxers and their Battles, by ‘‘ Thormanby ” 
(Everett & Co.), for it is not boxing, which is 
wholly excellent, but prize-fighting, which is 
utterly condemnable, that is the subject of the 
volume, illustrated with etherealized portraits 
of Jem Belcher, Tom Cribb, Tom Spring, Jem 
Ward, Owen Swift, “Bendigo,” Nat Langham, 
and Tom Sayers (frontispiece), some of the most 
celebrated among our English prize-fighters. 
The best of the eight specified, from every point of 
view, was probably Tom ‘‘Spring,” whom Hazlitt 
immortalized, and whose proper name, altered by 
an exercise of the not very brilliant wit in favour 
with the prize-ring, was Tom Winter. That he 
who makes these remarks is not actuated by blind 
prejudice may be inferred from the fact that he 
was himself, in his youth, a willing, but humble 
pupil of one among the lesser lights mentioned 
with commendation in the volume, though he 
never could be induced to visit a prize-fight, 
and that he can bear personal testimony to the 
good nature of Tom Spring, whose acquaintance 
he made under the following circumstances. He 
was a boy at school, some fourteen or fifteen 
years old, when, having a schoolboy’s taste 
for reading about sport of every kind, 
he observed in Bell’s Life, or some similar 
paper, that a pugilist from America, Charles 
Freeman by name, and ‘the American 
giant” (some seven feet high or so) by 
nickname, was ‘‘on view, at Tom Spring’s 
Castle [a tavern so called] in Holborn.” The 
schoolboy, of course, did not know the hidden 
meaning of this announcement, which was that 
‘‘ swells” with plenty of money, if they wished 
to make the acquaintance of ‘‘ the giant,” should 
‘‘step into the parlour” at the hostelry, and spend 
pounds, shillings, and pence for the privilege ; 
and so, with all a schoolboy’s self-assurance, he 
walked one afternoon into the Castle, and asked 
for Tom Spring, who came forward and inquired 
what his business was, whereupon the boy 
answered, ‘‘I want to see the Ameritan giant ; 
I see from my paper that he is on view here.” 
The great pugilist stared aghast for a moment 
or two, muttering something about ‘‘ cheek,” 
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then smiled pleasantly, and said, ‘‘ Very well, 
you shall see him.” The giant was called ; the 
two men and the boy had a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion; the boy was measured, and found to reach as 
high as the giant’s watch-fob, from which hung 
a huge seal and other appendages ; and then the 
three parted, with much laughter and many 
expressions of goodwill on the part of the men 
and of thanks on the part of the boy, and 
without the slightest allusion to liquor of any 
description. Could anything have been more 
kind, considerate, civilized, humane? Now 
for a scene of a different kind. There was a 
fight—with the ‘‘raw uns,” as the elegant 
oman hrase for ‘‘ bare knuckles” goes— 
etween Owen Swift and William Phelps, or 
Phillips, otherwise known as “‘ Brighton Bill.” 
The said Swift, be it remarked by the way, 
twice certainly, and even thrice as some autho- 
rities say, ‘‘happened of an accident,” which 
is a pugilistic euphemism for ‘‘ killed his man,” 
as he did in the fight here referred to, though it 
should be mentioned that he was nearly killed 
himself. Well, the encounter took place, and 
in the fourth round, ‘‘as Bill rushed in, Owen 
met him with right and left on the nose and 
ripped the skin clean off that feature.” That 
must have been a somewhat sickening sight for 
spectators, but let us get on towards the end. 
‘* So the fight went on,” we read, 
“for an hour and a quarter. Two more miserable- 
looking objects than the combatants could not well 
be imagined. Swift, pale as death...... his knees 
quivering and trembling under him, scarcely able 
to hold up his arms, his mouth open, the left side 
of his head badly swollen: Phelps with both eyes 
almost closed, and every feature of his face knocked 
out of shape, blowing like a grampus, blood and 
sweat coursing in mingled streams down his bruised 
cheeks, his fo ehead one mass of lumps and con- 
tusions, his face of a livid, purple hue, suggestive 
of apoplexy...... Not even when Phelps was absolutely 
helpless and could only just stand with his legs 
wide apart, his eyes closed, his arms hanging by his 
side, and breathing like a man in a fit, not even 
then would his backers allow him to be taken out 
«f the ring. Owen begged Curtis ime of the 
**seconds”’ | to take his man away, for Bill was now 
incapable of striking a blow, but Dick [Curtis] 
refused, still clinging desperately to the hope that 
Bill might yet pull himself together sufficiently 
te swing in one random blow that would kuock 
Owen out of time. After the eightieth round Swift 
never struck Phelps, but simply pushed him down. 
Then, at length, after eighty-five rounds had been 
fuught in ninety-five minutes, Curtis threw up the 
sponge. Owen had just strength enough left to 
shake hands with his beaten foe, who tried to rise, 
Lut fell back senseless into his second’s arms. The 
winner himself fainted a moment later, and was 
carried insensible to bis carriage. Both men were 
at once put to bed, and the condition of both caused 
the gravest anxiety to their friends, Owen, how- 
ever, gradually recovered, and after some terribly 
anxious hours was pronounced out of danger. But 
Brighton Bill never rallied.” 


Such is, or was, prize-fighting, as it is described 
over and over again in this volume, and, granted 
to the full the heroic pluck and endurance of 
the actual fighters, can there be any doubt about 
its brutalizing and demoralizing effect, especially 
upon spectators, who can sit or stand and watch 
in cold blood, and perhaps enjoy, such an exhibi- 
tion, or about the propriety of the enactment 
which made it illegal? It is doubtful, however, 
whether the bastard prize-fighting which is 
legalized and tolerated to-day under a different 
name, with so-called gloves, very unlike the 
— article of common practice, is much less 

rutal. Prize-fighting, whether of the old or of 
the new kind, has no excuse of any sort, for 
pluck and endurance, as Dr. Livingstone and 
uthers, whether civilians or soldiers, have 
proved, are independent of it. Moreover, it is 
sordid—as regards most of its professors, with 
but few noble exceptions—in its objects and in 
its acccompaniments. Pecuniary gain, whether 
by fair fighting or by foul, is its main purpose, 
with the hope of a public-house and unlimited 
intemperance on retirement, and it is associated 
with gambling, obscenity, blasphemy, and all, 
whether of men or of things, that is abominable. 





Nor is it necessary for the attainment of per- 
fection in the noble art of boxing, than which 
there is no exercise more conducive to health, 
agility, grace, quickness of eye, and even phy- 
sical courage, for quite sufficient punishment 
can be inflicted with the padded gloves, which 
prize-fighters themselves employ in their pre- 
paration, and whoever says that it is necessary 
would argue that pointed rapiers are necessary 
for perfection in the art of fencing. 


Cricket in Many Climes. By P. F. Warner. 
(Heinemann.)—Mr. Warner has, ever since he 
was at Rugby, been a decidedly stylish batsman, 
and a valuable addition to many sides. A safe 
player, good at a crisis, one would hardly have 
called him, but the recent regularity of his 
scoring removes also this suggestion of criticism. 
He has been on no fewer than five foreign tours 
—in the West Indies, the United States, Canada, 
Portugal, and South Africa—and his experiences 
are recorded in this volume. Bulawayo he 
thought ‘‘the most typically English place...... 
in South Africa.” Two of the South African 
team interviewed Mr. Kruger, but do not 
appear to have got much out of him. The name 
of George Lohmann will interest all cricketers. 
Be seems to have bowled at Matjesfontein in 
his old tricky style, with a lesser run than 
usual, an improvement generally adopted now 
in England. Mafeking was not then versatile 
enough to raise a cricket team. Mr. Sinclair, of 
Johannesburg, is mentioned as a bat worthy to 
rank with the historic. Mr. Warner writes in 
high spirits, and was evidently appreciated by his 
fellow-cricketers, who receive nicknames not 
always clear to the uninitiated. He used to 
bowl effectively at Rugby, but except in British 
Guiana he seems to have left the taking of 
wickets to others. In Trinidad, his own country, 
he very properly passed the century, and no 
doubt his varied experience has given him con- 
fidence as a batsman. The book will form an 
addition of value to the cricketer’s library, being 
laudably free from sporting English of the baser 
type. The illustrations are good too, but why 
does the frontispiece on being touched fall out? 
We expect better binding from Mr. Heinemann. 

Mr. W. J. Ford, one of a tall family of well- 
known sportsmen, has collected fourteen in- 
teresting chapters in A Cricketer on Cricket 
(Sands & Co.). He makes some sensible remarks 
on cricket reform, without, however, deciding 
the great boundary question which is so much 
disputed nowadays. We think the hours of 
play might well be lengthened and less time 
spent over meals. Afternoon tea is a modern 
interloping luxury, which, if it were granted 
for quickness and keenness in the field, few 
teams would deserve. The Australians had to 
show us what fielding was. To be a satisfactory 
captain is difficult, as Mr. Ford points out, and 
the place seems almost as invidious to fill as 
that of a trustee. Giant hitters form a good 
subject. To Mr. C. I. Thornton, Mr. Ford and 
the present reviewer (seeing is believing) award 
the palm. Even his half-serious play with- 
out pads was wonderful. Bonnor, credited 
with smashing many pavilion clocks, was really 
rather clumsy and very often—in England, at 
any rate—ineflicient. Modern Australian bowl- 
ing we think better than ours. Not so Mr. 
Ford, perhaps from insufficient scrutiny of 
results, for he admits a ‘‘ magnificent vagueness.” 
‘Humours of Cricket’ ought to mention Emmett, 
who said the best thing we know when chances 
were being dropped all round the field : ‘*There’s 
an epidemic about, but it isn’t catching.” 
Cricketers have usually written well. Mr. Ford 
presumably has education, and ought to be above 
such journalese as ‘‘ museumed,” ‘* Wessexons,” 
and ‘‘ allroundishness.” 


The Young Sportsman, edited by Mr. Alfred 
E. T. Watson (Lawrence & Bullen), is, we learn 
from the preface, mainly reprinted from the 
‘Encyclopedia of Sport,’ reviews of which ap- 
peared in the Atheneum of January 15th and 





December 24th, 1898. The editor’s endeavour 
has been to omit what referred exclusively to 
the mature sportsman, and to retain all that is 
required for the purposes of young sportsmen, 
certain articles being modified for their benefit; 

‘“*Thus, Fencing in the ‘ Encyclopadia’ was not 

written in a way which seemed to afford instruction 
to the absolute novice, and I have procured from 
Mr. W. H. Pollock an entirely new paper on thig 
fascinating art. It struck me that the article on 
Dogs, excellent as it was, required re-writing for 
the purposes of this publication, and Mr. Gerald 
Lascelles has kindly fulfilled the task.” 
There is a new essay on the rabbit, and other 
papers have been revised. The alterations 
appear to have been judiciously made, and the 
volume will doubtless be a favourite with thcse 
for whom it is designed. Incidentally, too, it 
will benefit old sportsmen, who of all others are 
most likely to present the work to their youthful 
followers, inasmuch as its cost is doubtless con- 
siderably smaller than that of the parent book. 
Mr. Stevens, who writes a sensible article on 
rabbits, recommends for a boy about to learn to 
shoot ‘*a light well-balanced 16 bore,” and men- 
tions forty grains of Schultze and seven-eighths 
of an ounce of No. 6 shot as an ample load. It 
strikes us as excessive in powder, considering 
the ordinary load for a 12 bore of about 7 lb. 
weight ; but memory is treacherous, and the 
desire to verify has resulted in failure to find 
either in the ‘ Encyclopzedia of Sport’ or in ‘The 
Young Sportsman’ a table showing the ordinary 
loads for different bores of guns with the 
equivalents of grains of nitro-compounds to 
drams of black powder. In the reprinted 
illustrations of Sir H. Maxwell’s article on 
salmon fishing we note that the description of 
the plates has been altered to meet the objec- 
tion raised in the Atheneum of May 6th, 1899; 
but the anomaly of an article on salmon fishing 
illustrated by pictures of sea-trout fishing re- 
mains. 

Sporting Sketches, by Nat Gould, illustrated 
by Harrington Bird and from photographs 
(Everett & Co.), isa readable volume enough, 
with a portrait of the popular jockey Mornington 
Cannon for frontispiece. The author is well 
known as a writer of stories in which horse- 
racing and betting are the main ingredients, 
intermingled with love- making of a some- 
what vulgar kind, and occasional incidents of 
a luridly melodramatic description. He be- 
longs to that order of sporting writers who seem 
to consider that the purpose of horse-racing is 
to enable bookmakers to secure a more or less 
comfortable livelihood by extracting from the 
pockets of the public as much money as the said 
public can be induced to part with by a process 
which in some respects bears a little resemblance 
to what is commonly known as the confidence 
trick. It does not appear to strike the author 
that when he and others ‘‘ make a bit,” as their 
slang goes, and get honourably paid, as he and 
they are fond of publishing abroad, by the 
bookmakers, it is not at the expense of these 
individuals, but at that of the many persons 
who have ‘‘lost a bit,” and that in the betting 
which takes place with professional layers of 
odds the bookmaker merely hands to the Pauls 
a portion of what he has received from the 
Peters. Of course, if men choose to bet one with 
another on equal terms, sometimes as layers 
and sometimes as takers of odds, it is a very 
different matter, and there is no reason why 
they should not support their opinion by 4 
wager, if they risk no more than they can afford 
to lose ; the loss and the gain are then a matter 
of little or no consequence, and, in any case, 
entirely between themselves. It is Mr. Nat 
Gould’s view of professional betting which, 
differing as it does from that of the celebrated 
‘* Nimrod” and other writers on the subject, 
tends to vitiate what he writes, whether in 
novel or sketch, about that horse-racing, whether 
English or Australasian, with which he is 80 
intimately acquainted, and perhaps that is why 
these ‘Sporting Sketches ’—which, by the way, 
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are noticeably slight and unsubstantial—are most 
interesting and readable when they deal, as 
some few of them do, with sport in which the 
racehorse does not figure at all. These few are 
really refreshing, and reveal the lover of nature 
and of all her works. From one of these it 
is distressing to learn that the author’s family 
—tenants of the Dukes of Devonshire for gene- 
rations, nay, for centuries—have to complain 
of what in Ireland would be called eviction. As 
to racehorses, the author can now revise what 
he has written at p. 207 about the Australasian 
horse The Grafter, for that importation into 
this country, after so many failures, won the 
late City and Suburban Handicap at Epsom in 
great style, and was not bestridden a l’Améri- 
caine, but ridden in the Christian fashion by 
M. Cannon. 








TALES OF ADVENTURE. 


Tue element of adventure preponderates in 
Mr. William Le Queux’s lately published story 
called Wiles of the Wicked (White & Co.). It 
is autobiographical in form, and the unhappy 
narrator endures a period of absolute blind- 
ness, during which people commit a murder 
or two in his presence, and he is himself 
nearly murdered. Having recovered his sight, 
he falls in love with a lady, and thereupon loses 
all sense of his own identity for six years, during 
which he is married to some other lady. Things 
come right ultimately, and it must be left to the 
reader to ascertain how and why. Most of the 
detail is filled in with the accuracy and care 
which marks much of Mr. Le Queux’s former 
stories, though a mention of Perosi’s composi- 
tions as being known in London about ten years 
ago involves an anachronism. The story is 
fairly good of its kind, and nowhere offends 
against the most scrupulous taste; but it is 
hard to express the same degree of approval of 
this composition that other of his writings have 
merited. The straining after sensation and 
violent effects is more obvious than in any of his 
earlier volumes, though there is no falling off in 
the care which is shown in writing out the narra- 
tive. In the list of Mr. Le Queux’s published 
novels the ‘ Wiles of the Wicked’ is the thir- 
teenth and last at this date. 

Mr. Herbert C. MaclIlwaine, the author of a 
popular story of adventure entitled ‘ Dinkinbar,’ 
will again please his readers with Fate the 
Fiddler (Constable & Co.). Queensland, shortly 
before the failure of several Australian banks in 
the early part of the present decade, and its 
squatters are the themes dwelt upon. At an 
early page squatters are referred to as ‘‘the 
finest aristocracy of men,” and the expression 
reflects the author’s enthusiasm for the subject 
of this book as well as of its predecessor. 
The life and work of a pastoral pioneer is 
specially described in detail, and there are 
careful sketches of his companions, his men, 
and his cattle. The squatter who deserts and 
betrays his colleague in favour of colonial 
politics is not, we suppose, drawn from life, 
although one incident in his career as a poli- 
tician has found its place in history in connexion 
with the occupation of part of New Guinea. 
The romantic element in the story is well deve- 
loped and maintained, and all ends happily, 
owing to the discovery of a second Mount 
Morgan. The story is strictly one of adven- 
ture, disappointment, and ultimate success. It 
is throughout healthy in tone and lucidly con- 
structed, and written in plain English. It may, 
perhaps, be mentioned that the name of the 
colony is never stated, but there can be no 
doubt as to its identity. 

A somewhat prolix love-story accompanies 
some good description of hunting, big game 
shooting, and war with African native tribes in 
Mrs. Edward Kennard’s Tony Larkin, English- 
man (Hutchinson & Co.). Commencing with 
the life of an English country-house and its 


routine of home sports and love-making, the 





writer passes rapidly to the real purpose of the 
book, which deals with adventures in military 


service against savages; and in this portion | 


of her story Mrs. Kennard handles her narra- 
tive easily and agreeably. The book compares 
favourably with any of her previous essays in 
fiction, and will be criticized solely on account 
of the length to which the story is extended. 
The writer has acquired a facility in composi- 
tion which is of no small service to her, but 
which can be abused. The time at which the 
action of the story takes place is recent. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

The Unchanging East. By Robert Barr. 
(Chatto & Windus.) —Is it, to the ordinary 
writer of fiction, a relief or an exertion to under- 
take the narration of facts? Mr. Barr’s mate- 
rials, a cruise in a tourist steamer in the 
Mediterranean, are not on the surface original 
or promising. If, therefore, a book had to be 
made, the said material obviously needed gar- 
nishing, and Mr. Barr accordingly decides to be 
funny. To our taste this garniture is somewhat 
in excess in the earlier pages, though it is not 
unsuccessful considering the slightness of the 
substructure. Most fortunately, however, in 
the interests of the book, the author met with 
a real adventure, having been arrested on land- 
ing at Seleucia to inspect the ruins by a squad 
of ignorant Turkish soldiers, and kept in durance 
for at least twenty-four hours, telegrams flying 
the while all over Asia, from Antioch to Stam- 
boul. Here at last the humorous element is no 
longer too prominent; the author has to his 
hand all the elements of a good story, and 
employs them very effectively and legitimately, 
so that it would be hypercritical on our part 
(since all ended happily) to try to estimate the 
imminence of the dangers incurred or the 
severity of the hardships endured. The author 
expresses with, perhaps, unnecessary directness 
his dislike of the French, and has a specially 
low opinion of their nautical capacities. We 
may perhaps, therefore, read by the light of 
this antipathy his amusing story of the French 
ship encountered in the Bay of Biscay, last 
from Newfoundland, in full sail, but with the 
crew quite ignorant of their position and their 
provisions exhausted. 

Messrs. Blackwood & Sons publish a pleasant 
and well-illustrated book of travel by Mary 
Stuart Boyd—Our Stolen Summer —the sketches 
by Mr. Boyd being lifelike and vigorous, though 
without any high artistic merit. The account 
of New Zealand is excellent, that of the Pacific 
Islands less readable, and the book a little 
harmed by a description of China Town, San 
Francisco, and of the American railways, which 
deals with hackneyed subjects. The author, 
though herself a lady who keeps house, sur- 
prises us by saying that women servants in the 
colonies do far more work for their money than 
the same class at home. She amuses us by re- 
lating the sitting of a court in New Zealand to 
hear the claims of native applicants for relief 
under the Old Age Pensions Act, which applies, 
of course, in New Zealand to Maori as well as 
to Pakeha. She is the first person in our 
acquaintance, literary or personal, who has ever 
found heat at San Francisco ‘‘ oppressive”; and, 
finally, we note of her that she has, perhaps, 
partially acquired the colonial and American 
‘*would” for should, but as it appears in 
speeches made to her she shall be forgiven. 

MM. Plon, Nourrit & Cie. issue Aw Congo, 
by the well-known traveller Baron de Mandat- 
Grancey, who went out to the opening of the 
railway as the guest of the Company, and who 
is, therefore, somewhat of a witness on the 
official side, but who, nevertheless, incidentally 
confirms in his book all the most awful charges 
that have been brought against the Congo State. 
In his introduction he points out the evidence 
that the black races have been ill-treated, and 


shows how many have emigrated into the Por- | 











tuguese possessions in order to escape. He 
distinctly assures us that the blacks of the 
Congo infinitely prefer slavery to their present 
state, and he thinks that a race which survived 
three hundred years of the slave trade is likely 
to be destroyed by half a century of professed 
philanthropy. The Congo State was established 
by Europe in districts to which the Portuguese 
had a paper claim, and the main ground of the 
supersession of Portuguese nominal authority 
was that the King of the Belgians was a great 
philanthropist, and that the interests of the 
blacks would be safe in his hands. The present 
state of things, as related by our author, is that 
the King of the Belgians is alone in possession 
of authority in the whole of the Congo State, 
which is an absolute despotism under one man ; 
that that man_has become the greatest slave- 
owner and slave-driver that the world has ever 
known ; that all is sacrificed to the indiarubber 
trade, and that indiarubber and ivory are 
obtained through use of the terror produced by 
cannibal tribes, commanded by Belgian officers, 
for the organized plunder of the country, in 
which all but the whole of the lands have 
been declared to be the actual property of the 
Belgian King. Baron de Mandat-Grancey states 
that the charge that the white officers received 
commissions on the amount of indiarubber that 
they sent in has led to the substitution of a 
system of the gift of a premium at the end of 
the year proportional to their success, which, as 
he says, comes to the same thing. He somewhat 
cynically adds, of the popularity of the King :— 

“ Here, at all events, every one does him justice. 
I have not heard a discordant voice. All these 
young gentlemen are unanimous in saying it is he 
who has done everything, and who continues to do 
everything, and that without his indomitable will 
Baste nothing could have been made of the Congo.” 
Companies have been set up to bear before the 
world a share of the responsibility, but 
“the King is always the large shareholder. The 
companies are absolutely at his mercy, and they are 
only intermediaries between himself, the producer 
of ivory and indiarubber, and the consumer.” 

As for the system of government now employed, 
our author says :— 

“ On spécula sur les haines féroces qui divisent les 

tribus. J’ai tort de dire les haines; il serait plus 
exact de dire le gofit qu’elles ont les unes pour les 
autres !” [i.e., cannibalism. ] 
By changing the cannibal tribe of one district 
into the district of another, and vice versd, 
desertion becomes unknown. No man can move 
an inch away from the post without a regular 
military march or he is at once eaten. The 
declaration of Europe in favour of free trade in 
the Congo State, one of the conditions of the 
establishment of the State, is absolutely violated 
by what Baron de Mandat-Grancey calls ‘‘a 
miracle of simplicity.” The King declares him- 
self not only absolute master and proprietor 
of the soil, but personal proprietor of the 
whole of the only valuable product—india- 
rubber, which cannot, therefore, be sold to any 
one but himself. The English have recognized, 
says the French author, that the King is right, 
and in their African colonies they are re- 
establishing ‘‘not only slavery, but the slave 
trade itself.” He quotes the fate of the 
Matabele prisoners in Rhodesia, and points out 
by what arrangements the principles of English 
law have had their flank turned. 





BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR. 


Pen Pictures of the War, by Men at the Front 
(Horace Marshall & Son), of which the first 
volume is published, relating from private letters 
the campaign in Natal up to the battle of Colenso, 
is an attempt—not very well carried out—to do 
something which certainly is worth doing. The 
selection made is not the best. The country 
newspapers of England have not been sufficiently 


' ransacked, and the letters published are too 


generally those which have appeared in the 
London press, not by any means the best that 
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have been seen. They are extraordinarily con- 
tradictory. Little attempt is made to explain 
the contradictions, and some letters are included 
which are altogether outside the scheme of the 
book. The compiler, whose name is not men- 
tioned, is perhaps a little anxious, in most cases, 
to clear the Boers at our expense, and to satirize 
our army where satire is possible. When, how- 
ever, he prints a letter from a man in the 18th 
Hussars to his mother—‘‘ There is not a Boer 
living to shoot me, your son ”’—it is perhaps fair 
to point out that the writer immediately after- 
wards was in the cavalry ‘‘ pursuit” after Talana, 
our first victory, which led to the capture of 
the pursuing cavalry and mounted infantry— 
9 officers and 211 men (the War Office figure is 
331)—so that the writer found himself in Pre- 
toria among those who were incompetent to 
shoot him! This is what is commonly called a 
bad beginning for the worse that comes after 
in a somewhat sad and disagreeable story. The 
account given in private letters—nearly all of 
which, we think, have previously appeared—of 
Nicholson’s Nek is said by the compiler to make 
it ‘‘not difficult to form a tolerably complete 
icture of the disaster.” We do not agree. 

he first letter is one by Capt. Rice, of the 
Royal Irish, which has appeared in the Daily 
Mail, and says ‘‘that white flag......is a com- 
plete mystery.” It remains a mystery after all 
these letters, and it hardly clears up the matter 
to tell us, ‘‘ We did not surrender. We were 
surrendered against our will.” The Boers, with 
a very slight loss indeed in a force which they 
say numbered only a little over 200 men, but 
which other accounts put at 800, killed, wounded, 
or took over 1,000 men, and the letters quoted 
undoubtedly disprove the statement that the 
ammunition had run out. The Boers captured 
1,000 rifles and a large quantity of ammunition, 
and took to Pretoria between 800 and 900 officers 
and men (our official figure is 968), while they 
sent back into Ladysmith on parole the wounded. 
It does not help us to have quoted here, without 
the explanation that it is a lie, the story told by 
a private of the Gloucesters of a conversation with 
General Joubert, who certainly was not present 
on the occasion. The other part of ‘* Mournful 
Monday ” is virtually not described. The panic 
which led to the flight of one distinguished 
Cockney battalion (which had already in part 
flinched in the fighting of the previous week, when 
most of its officers had been killed or wounded), 
and certainly of one other battalion, if not of two, 
is well worthy of examination ; and the battle 
which we call Farquhar’s Farm, and which 
the Boers call Lombard’s Kop, must—as well 
as the surrender of Nicholson’s Nek — be 
the subject of inquiry after the war. All 
that this book tells us of it is contained in a 
letter from the correspondent of the New York 
Journal in the Boer camp, a most improper source 
to rely upon for the sole account. The corre- 
spondent states that our ‘‘ 13,000 troops rushed 
into Ladysmith in disorder,” aud speaks of their 
‘complete demoralization.” Of course, there 
were not 13,000 at Lombard’s Kop, and there 
is reason to believe that some part, if not the 
majority, of the force engaged behaved well. 
The letter quoted is, it must be remembered, 
from one who was at the time an absolute 
believer in a complete Boer victory in the war— 
a state of opinion which disqualifies the writer 
from claim to the possession of sound judgment. 
There is an interesting chapter in this book 
upon what has happened with regard to the 
laws and usages of war, such as refusing quarter, 
abusing the white flag, ignoring the Red Cross, 
improper looting, and the use either of expand- 
ing or of explosive bullets. The compiler 
establishes the fact that four of the charges 
have been made by each side against the other 
on many occasions, and that the charge of re- 
fusing quarter, while not made by us against 
the Boers, has been made by the Boers against 
us. He discusses at length the message of 
Lord Roberts informing the two presidents 





that if further abuses of the white flag occur he 
shall order the troops to disregard the white flag 
entirely. This message was based upon what 
Lord Roberts saw with his own eyes. This 
was a case where one party of the Boers ex- 
hibited the white flag, held up their hands, and 
dropped their rifles, while others continued to 
fire, with the result that a British officer who 
advanced to receive the surrender of the party 
was killed. The truth is very clearly explained 
by the Times correspondent, who is also quoted ; 
and what happened is obviously exactly what 
occurred, the other way, at Spion Kop— which 
has been the ground of a precisely similar 
charge against us by the Boers. In the last 
attack on Mafeking an incident of the same 
kind occurred on the Boer side. Just as at 
Spion Kop our men appear to have fired on 
some of their comrades after their improper 
surrender in the front line, so in the Kafir 
Stad at Mafeking Commandant Eloff's men 
opened a heavy fire upon the portion of their 
own force which first hoisted the white flag and 
surrendered to Baden-Powell. It is not easy 
to see how such incidents are to be avoided, 
and the best course is that recommended by 
Lord Wolseley in the ‘Soldier’s Pocket-Book,’and 
pursued by Thorneycroft and by Eloff, namely, 
never to recognize surrenders by small parties 
until the whole force within shot capitulates. 
But, of course, this is ‘‘ firing on the white 
flag.” 


An Absent-Minded War: being some Reflec- 
tions on our Reverses and the Causes which have 
led to Them, by a British Officer, is published by 
Mr. John Milne. It contains a good deal that 
is worthy of thought, but little that is new. 
The author points out that, in the early stages 
of the war, the most numerous expeditionary 
army which in modern times any country had 
ever sent across the sea was brought to a stand- 
still, foiled and humiliated, with the loss of 
thousands of prisoners, by a nation of peasants 
who had never worn uniform, and were them- 
selves very far from the ideal of a fighting force. 
He shows that in the early stayes the Boer 
army cannot have exceeded 60,000 men, and 
that it was not very long before we had 200,000 
troops in the field to oppose them, while at the 
present time the number has risen, in spite of 
losses, to 221,000 men, who at last are rapidly 
succeeding. The anonymous author does not 
think that the British soldier has deteriorated, 
and goes so far as to say that nothing could be 
“more entirely admirable than the...... courage 
of our soldiers.” No doubt he is right in 
thinking that there never was a war in which 
on occasions (and seldom a war in which as a 
rule) greater courage was shown by the men; 
but, of course, there have been startling excep- 
tions, as, for example, on ** Mournful Monday ” 
before Ladysmith, mentioned above. The 
author is on safer ground when he points out 
the failure in our peace preparations for war— 
the ridiculous nature of our manceuvres, and 
the terrible mistakes which were committed in 
the Blandford, Shaftesbury, and Salisbury Plain 
manoeuvres, where for the first time our generals 
handled corps. It must be added that General 
Sir Redvers Buller failed on that occasion as he 
has failed since ; and the author makes a special 
attack upon him as being to blame for the very 
deficiencies in scouting-training which in his 
memorable despatch he pointed out. 

“Who is more to blame for this than Sir Redvers 
Buller himself, who, as Adjutant - General of the 
army for several years, bad every opportunity of 
seeing that our officers were being instructed on 
proper lines, and were being made to appreciate the 
importance of scouting aud the best manner in 
which it should be performed ?” 

The author also does well to show how badly 
our staff officers have been trained in the 
drafting of intelligible orders—a point which 
has been repeatedly pressed upon the public by 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson in his books, and the 
point in which Prussian officers think our army 





most deficient. The anonymous author hag 
collected the orders from South Africa, and ig 
right in saying that they do not bear investi. 
gation, although he is writing and we are think. 
ing of the time before the arrival of Lord 
Rokerts in the field, since which moment there 
has been a great improvement in this respect, 
The author also points out with wisdom the 
weakness of our preference for volley firing :— 
‘‘Our musketry authorities have of late become 
perfectly mad on the subject of collective firing, 
quite regardless of the fact that modern conditiong 
of warfare entirely favour the individual marksman 
as opposed to the section...... Better results will be 
obtained by educated and skilful shots, each firing 
as he sees an opportunity for doing so with effect.” 
The author discusses the excuses made for 
failure, and especially those offered by the 
Commander-in-Chief in his report on the Salis- 
bury Plain manoeuvres, where Lord Wolseley 
states that we cannot afford to work our 
volunteer army as is done abroad, which would 
‘necessitate a far greater pressure upon our 
young soldiers than those responsible for the 
recruiting of our army can venture to impose, 
during peace, upon the rank and file.” The 
author asks whether this means that we offer 
too small inducement to recruits, and there- 
fore “ deliberately choose to allow our troops 
to remain inefficient in preference to facing the 
alternative and making the service more attrac- 
tive.” There are some severe remarks upon 
Lord Methuen—perhaps too severe— although 
the writer admits that the origin of all evil upon 
the Kimberley side was 
“the sending of a force very imperfectly supplied 
with mounted troops (though it was well known 
that mounted troops were absolutely necessary to 
obtain any important successes against the Boers, 
who are themselves all mounted), in order ostensibly 
to relieve a town which, as we now know, held out 
without difficulty for over three months longer.” 
The author is wrong in following Lord Salis- 
bury and writing, ‘‘A judicious expenditure 
in the proper quarter would have placed us in 
possession of every detail of the Bver forces 
and armaments.” It has been stated, without 
contradiction, in the House of Commons, in 
presence of those who know all the facts, that 
there never was a war in which the information 
obtained beforehand was so accurate and so 
complete. The ‘‘ British Officer” is probably 
a Scotchman, an Irishman, or a colonist, for 
he habitually writes ‘‘ would ” for should. 








ECONOMIC LITERATURE, 


Studies in State Taxation, published by the 
Johns Hopkins Press in Baltimore, written by 
graduates and students of the Johns Hopkins 
University, and edited by Prof. J. H. Hollander, 
relate to taxation in Maryland, North Carolina, 
Kansas, Mississippi, and Georgia. The States 
which compose the North American Union are 
in many things laws unto themselves, and for- 
getfulness or ignorance of this is the reason why 
the United States as a whole are sometimes 
blamed for legislation which is the work of a 
part only. For instance, the laws concerning 
marriage and divorce differ in many States, 
divorce being forbidden in South Carolina and 
encouraged in other States. State taxation 18 
entirely distinct, and often quite different, from 
Federal taxation, and a study of the various 
forms of raising money for State purposes 18 
alike interesting and instructive, and it can be 
pursued to advantage in this volume. It is 
noteworthy that while a demand prevails in this 
country for the taxation of ground rents, 
Maryland they are specifically exempted from 
taxation. A strong desire prevails in Maryland 
for the repeal of a prohibition against assessing 
paupers ‘‘for the support of the Government. 
To levy a tax upon a pauper is easier than to 
collect it. The first settlers in Georgia were 
debtors, and they not unnaturally display 
what has been termed an ‘‘ ignorant impatience 
of taxation,” and, when the Province became 4 
sovereign State, ‘‘the representatives of the 
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ple were slow in imposing taxes.” Now, 
each citizen has to answer fifty-nine questions 
on oath about his private means, under penalty 
of having his property valued, and of having to 
ay taxes on it at a double rate. Indeed, the 
ingenuity displayed by the several States in 
devising new taxes is noteworthy in this volume. 
It supplies material for the attention and use 
both of the historian and the political economist. 

The Government Printer at Sydney publishes 
the Report of the Department of Public Works 
of New South Wales up to the middle of 1899. 
This is a report which is annually illustrated by 
some fine plates from photographs, and the 
present issue does not fall below its forerunners. 

M. Louis Vignon publishes, through the 
Librairie Hachette, L’Exploitation de notre 
Empire Colonial. In this work he is strongly 
patriotic as regards the wisdom for France of 
possessing colonies and of developing them, but 
he objects to the course which has been pursued 
by recent French governments in their treatment 
of the colonies which they possess. Incidentally 
M. Vignon, who is thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject, upon which he has written in 
previous volumes, makes the interesting and 
truthful observation that the only French 
across the seas who form an important body 
possessing the certainty of continued _exist- 
ence as a national group are the French 
Canadians living under the British flag. M. 
Vignon’s quarrel with his Government con- 
cerns the application to the colonies of Pro- 
tectionist principles for the benefit of French 
manufacturers, and, though not a frank Free 
Trader, he has an easy task in showing how 
colonial interests have been wrecked and ruined 
for the sake of trades which in the long run will 
not be found to have benefited greatly. The 
last chapter in M. Vignon’s book contains a full 
account of the extraordinary series of laws and 
decrees by which the liberal policy of the 
Empire towards the colonies in tariff matters 
has been reversed, and the new colonies acquired 
by the Republic since the fall of the Empire 
also brought under the screw of the Protec- 
tionist home tariff. It is too often forgotten 
that the Second Empire not only concluded the 
Cobden treaty with ourselves, but gave customs 
union to Algeria, and full commercial liberty to 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and Réunion. The 
most horrible economic fallacies of the colonial 
system of the last century have been revived 
by France, and colonies are now forced to 
consume metropolitan products, to the ruin of 
themselves, although the very party who 
force this tariff system upon them profess to 
be the friends of the expansion of France, 
and to think that the future of France lies in 
this expansion across the seas. Temporarily 
the policy, as pursued in Madagascar, has been 
successful in destroying British trade and 
greatly increasing that of France. At one time 
within our recollection French trade to Mada- 
gascar was almost ncn-existent, and British 
trade was large. The change is now so rapid 
that even in a single year the British trade 
declined by four-fifths, while that of France in 
the same year doubled, and was seventeen 
times as great as our own was (in 1898). 

Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. publish 
War and Labour, by Michael Anitchkow, a book 
which sets to work, in the interest of peace and 
of international justice, to destroy not only war, 
but also both Free Trade and Protection: at least 
that is the author's view. He certainly grumbles 
at Free Trade, and to the Cobden Club would pro- 
bably appear a Protectionist. But he is firmly 
persuaded that he is opposed to the doctrines 
of the Protectionist school. 

Chalmers on Charity is a selection of passages 
from the voluminous writings of Dr. Chalmers, 
by Mr. N. Masterman, published by Messrs. 
Archibald Constable & Co. The compiler of 
the volume seems to think that Chalmers is 
still useful ; but we confess that to our mind 
the collection is only of historical value, and 





possesses little practical bearing on Poor Law 
problems of our time. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Divine Adventure, by Fiona Macleod 
(Chapman & Hall), is one among several studies 
in spiritual enterprise, if things of that nature 
may be so described. Fiona Macleod is 
known to some as a seer of strange or beautiful 
visions, to others as a leader in something 
vaguely known as the Celtic movement, to 
others again as a writer of plays scarcely of the 
‘*long-run” order. Perhaps to many the most 
interesting feature of the volume will be an 
unexpectedly simple and definite statement as 
to what the Celtic Renaissance and its aims 
really are and the author’s own belief and 
position with regard to it. One has, of course, 
seen paintings, read writings, and heard dis- 
cussions avout and around this very thing. It 
is not unseasonable to listen to words from one 
who has been identified as the head and front 
of this movement, or, according to some, this 
revolt. What it is, and especially what it is not, 
is fairly stated in pages called ‘* Celtic.” They 
are an eloquent avowal, in some points a dis- 
avowal, which many will read with interest. 
‘The Divine Adventure’ which gives its 
name to the volume is quite another thing. 
In outlook it is part spiritual, part metaphysical, 
and wholly other-worldly. In anything of this 
sort, as it were translated into everyday 
speech and action, it is difficult to eliminate 
absurdities. The three forces supposed to con- 
stitute a human identity, known as_ body, 
soul, and mind, are made to hold converse 
together, and also, if it can be conceived, apart 
as separate yet related entities. It is an attempt 
to solve the mystery of the ultimate destinies 
and the dissoluble or indissoluble relations, the 
likeness and unlikeness of this trinity of powers. 
The doubtful question — extinction or im- 
mortality—for two of them is debated with 
other speculative matters. Excursions into the 
domain of futurity, strivings to penetrate the 
unseen, seem, as a rule, to put one still further 
off, to close instead of opening the door between 
the here and the hereafter. It is not so 
entirely and always in *‘ The Divine Adventure.’ 
Once or twice a luminous word is uttered, the 
curtain, if not raised, is at least stirred. At any 
rate, the writer’s own very real hunger and 
thirst after the unknown eternal beauty is made 
manifest. The spiritual side of being is 
obviously deeply felt, and occasionally keenly 
expressed. Though the inevitable word is never 
quite uttered, the potent image never quite 
revealed, a sense of something moving far off is 
now and then felt. The chapters devoted to 
the Island of Iona, the lingering of curious 
customs and traditions that point at a survival 
of ancient faiths—the pagan grafted on the 
earliest Christian—show the author’s personal in- 
terest in and knowledge of the place and people, 
and its unique spiritual history. 

Mrs. Atice Dew-SmituH has a certain gift of 
mild domestic observation, and a not very exact- 
ing sense of humour, that plays harmlessly around 
her house and her furniture, and her animals and 
her garden, and her husband, and the other 
familiar objects that make up a modern woman’s 
environment. Her diminutive essays in he 
Diary of a Dreamer (Fisher Unwin) are not 
otherwise than pleasing in the lighter columns 
of a newspaper. Read thus in bulk they wear 
exasperatingly thin ; the vivacity is forced and 
the points repeat themselves. Occasionally, 
however, there is a touch of more delicate and 
subtle fancy, which reminds one that Mrs. Dew- 
Smith was the author of ‘ Soul Shapes.’ 


The Legend of Eden, by Harry Lander (Pear- 


son), is the story of a London Bohemia and the | 


ways of its inhabitants, They are at once more 
impetuous, amusing, and light-hearted than 
Bohemians in fiction, or perhaps out of it, are apt 
to be. The action of the story is animated, and 





the people are sometimes almost alarmingly 
headlong in word and deed. The staircase 
belonging to the chambers where the principal 
people live has a wild and whirling, not to say a 
hurling life of its own. More than one person 
and thing is propelled down it, not always by 
their own volition. The language is at times 
almost as powerful as the muscles of Mr. Leith 
and company. A melodramatic element, at first 
subdued, assumes conquering airs not altogether 
to the benefit of the style. When there are 
quiet pauses the characters of the actors gain in 
effect. What atmosphere there is is of youthful 
days, and the easy yet enthusiastic despairs and 
friendships of ‘‘ ces beaux jours ot nous étions si 
malheureux.” The disorderly cooking of refrac- 
tory chops and steaks, the beer tap varied by 
the popping of champagne corks, the bemused 
‘*laundress,” and the journalistic and artistic 
good fellowship of men and maidens are, of 
course, the usual accompaniment of such coteries. 
But the conviction and seeming enjoyment of 
the author impart a more cheery air. The 
cynical hero who does good by stealth, and after 
many days and delays enters into his own Eden, 
is pretty well in the note all the time. 


Capt. Earpiey-Witmor publishes, through 
Messrs. Seeley & Co., Our Fleet To-day, a re- 
vised version of a book called ‘The Development 
of Navies during the last Half-Century’ by the 
same author, published nearly ten years ago. 
The present issue eliminates the chapters on 
foreign navies, and professes to give a full 
account of our fleet of to-day. It falls, however, 
perhaps, in some points a little short of a com- 
plete account, though it is a sound and useful 
book. In regard to guns and powder the informa- 
tion is not the latest. The newest type of big 
ship-gun is not specially named. The virtues of 
cordite are related without sufticient allusion to 
the frightful erosion caused by it and to the 
circumstances which have led to the appoint- 
ment (too recent for the book) of the Committee 
to find what is virtually a new powder. The 
praise of water-tube boilers, which is not from 
the hand of Capt. Eardley-Wilmot, but occurs 
in a chapter written by a distinguished fleet 
engineer, Mr. Oldknow, is far too strong. This 
is not a technical journal, and we have to accept 
authority, but it certainly ought not to be said, 
as Mr. Oldknow says, that the services of the 
Powerful and Terrible have proved ‘‘a complete 
answer to all who originally questioned the 
utility of such immense craft ”— if we are to 
consider that their boilering is included in the 
criticism and in the praise. 


Mr. Davin Nort publishes Practical Agita- 
tion, by Mr. J. J. Chapman, a volume which is 
concerned with organization in politics, but in 
a manner too exclusively American to have 
much interest for readers in the United King- 
dom. 

We had occasion lately to mention wita 
approbation a publication of the Johns Hopkins 
Press on matters concerning the diplomatic 
relations of the United States to Spain in regard 
to Cuba, and we now receive from the same 
press The Diplomatic Relations of the United 
States and Spanish America, by Prof. Latané. 
By the liberality of Dr. Albert Shaw, of New 
York City, the Johns Hopkins University has 
provided, for three years, lectures on diplomatic 
history, and this volume is a result. The title 
is a tempting one. It is too wide, however, for 
the book, which does not contain an account of — 
the attempt of the United States to assume 
the leadership before the world of the 
States of America south of the Isthmus of 
Panama. This book deals with the part 
played by England and by the United States 
in the creation of the Spanish-American 
republics, with the Canal, with Mexico, and 
with the Monroe doctrine, in a sense more 
limited than that which we should have ex- 
pected from the title. The book is sound and 
valuable as far as it goes, and the author is fair- 
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minded. He frankly admits, for example, that 
the arguments of Mr. Blaine and his successor 
against the Clayton-Bulwer policy in the negotia- 
tions of 1880-4 ‘‘ were disingenuous and flimsy.” 
He highly praises President Cleveland for re- 
verting, in the Canal matter, to the traditional 
policy of the United States in language both fair 
and dignified ; and, on the other hand, he also 
praises President Cleveland for his establish- 
ment of the enlarged Monroe doctrine in the 
Venezuela case ‘‘in face of British opposition.” 
Prof. Latané has seen what few American writers 
seem to have remarked—that the United King- 
dom stands in relation to the Suez Canal in 
much the same position as the United States 
does towards a Central American Canal, and 
that we have agreed to the principle of neu- 
tralization and of safeguarding the common 
interest of the family of nations, while many 
in the United States are egging on their Govern- 
ment to take a very different course. The author 
does not, however, discuss the proposal of dif- 
ferential rates in the Canal, largely advocated 
in the United States, but open to even much 
stronger objection than the principles to which 
he is already opposed. We notice that his 
poate misspell the French word for ‘‘ canal ” 
y the addition of a final e. 


The Colonial Office List for 1900 comprises 
some new maps, but is otherwise upon the usual 
lines. We do not know why Pitcairn Island 
should be placed under the heading ‘‘ New 
South Wales.” Tristan Da Cunha is treated 
as a nondescript, with two or three other simi- 
larly odd spots, and we should have thought 
this the proper classification also for Pitcairn. 


The Struwwelpeter Alphabet, by Mr. Harold 
Begbie, illustrated by Mr. Carruthers Gould, 
and published by Mr. Grant Richards, contains 
caricatures of politicians, on the whole excellent 
in the sense of likeness, the exceptions which 
prove the rule being failure with Mr. Rhodes 
and Mr. Wyndham; while the caricature of 
Dr. Parker, though good, is more like the late 
Mr. Bradlaugh than it is to Dr. Parker. Of 
course, the likeness between these two orators 
has already often been remarked, but it is 
terribly brought out by the picture before us, 
known as ‘ Parker’s Peace,’ representing the 
— of the City Temple consigning the 

ultan to a hell-fire in which Mr. Bradlaugh 
did not believe. 


Tue series of The World’s Best Orations, pub- 
lished by Kaiser of St. Louis and Chicago, is 
concluded by the tenth volume now before us, 
along with a supplement. The tenth volume 
contains, among other orators, Sir Henry Vane, 
Cromwell’s opponent, commonly known as Sir 
Harry Vane; Sir Robert Walpole; George 
Washington; Daniel Webster, who is the most 
fully reported of any orator in the volume; 
Wesley, Whitefield, Wilberforce, and Wilkes, 
together with a general index. The series is 
certain to be popular in America. It gives too 
large a share, although a well-deserved one, to 
American speakers to be widely resorted to on 
this side of the Atlantic. 


Messrs. Loneman & Co. publish the Annual 
Register for 1899, which is prepared with the 
usual care, and presents no special or peculiar 
features. We never feel satisfied with the 
index to the ‘Annual Register.’ We always 
admit that it is difficult indeed to alter a 
system of indexing which has gone on for a 
vast number of years. Those who are used to 
the book as a work of reference, of course, know 
how to find things in it. It is the new-comer to 
the volume who is puzzled. 


Mr. FREEMANTLE has published a neat reprint, 
to which Mr. Gosse has supplied a preface. of 
Some Fruits of Solitude, by William Penn. The 
little treatise is a curiosity in its way, and 
cannot, in our opinion, rank high amongst books 
of meditation, but it attracted R. L. Stevenson 
so much that, according to Mr. Gosse, he in- 
tended to write an essay upon it, It may be 





presumed this is the prime cause of its resuscita- 
tion after more than a century of neglect. 


Messrs. Dent have included in their ‘‘ Temple 
Classics’ delightful reprints of Caxton's Golden 
Legend and Matthew Arnold’s Poems. Mr. F.S. 
Ellis has contributed a sensible little preface to 
the reprint of Caxton, which has led to a corre- 
spondence in these columns. In the reprint of 
Arnold's poems the publishers have wisely re- 
printed the celebrated preface which the poet 
suppressed in his later editions. 


WE have received new editions of Mr. James 
Lane Allen’s Flute and Violin, The Blue Grass 
Region of Kentucky, A Kentucky Cardinal, and 
Aftermath (New York, the Macmillan Com- 
pany). Mr. Allen’s growing reputation is not 
undeserved. 


Messrs. Metuven & Co. have done a good 
stroke of business, we have little doubt, in 
taking advantage of Major - General Baden- 
Powell’s popularity to reprint his account of 
The Matabele Campaign, 1896, at sixpence. 


WE have on our table King Arthur in Corn- 
wall, by W. H. Dickinson (Longmans),—Bell’s 
Illustrated Classical Series: Scale Prime, by 
J. G. Spencer, and Scale Medie, by 
P. A. Underhill (Bell),—Schiller’s Jugendjahre, 
by F. Hoffman, edited by H. Crump (Whit- 
taker & Co.),—Histoire de la Princesse Rosette 
and La Petite Souris Grise, by Madame de Ségur, 
edited by B. D. Cocking (Arnold),—The Odes of 
Horace, Book III., edited by S. Gwynn (Blackie), 
—The Aeneid of Vergil, Book V., edited by A. 
Sidgwick (Cambridge, University Press),—The 
Anabasis of Xenophon, Book V., edited by G. M. 
Edwards (Cambridge, University Press),—Livy, 
Book V., edited by W. C. Laming (Blackie) — 
Pitt Press Series: Der Scheik von Alessandria 
und seine Sklaven, by W. Hauff, edited by W. 
Rippmann (Cambridge, University Press), —A 
First German Writer, by A. A. Somerville and 
L. S. R. Byrne (Rivingtons),—German without 
Tears, adapted from the French of Mrs. Hugh 
Bell, by A. H. Hutchinson (Arnold), —Courtesy, 
a Reader for Older Boys and Girls, by H. E. 
Norton (Macmillan),— Will Women Help? by 
F. J. Gould (Watts & Co.),—The Morals of 
Suicide, by the Rev. J. Gurnhill (Longmans), — 
The Medical Review, edited by N. E. Boyd, 
M.D., Vol. II. (Office, Connaught Mansions, 
Victoria Street, S.W.),—His First Day’s Work, 
by G. J. Bridges (Nisbet),—Reservation of the 
Holy Eucharist in the Scottish Church, by F. C. 
Eeles (Mowbray),—The Epistle of Paw the 
Apostle to the Philippians, explained by C. R. D. 
Biggs (Methuen), — Confirmation and Com- 
munion, by G. H. Whitaker (S.P.C.K.),—and 
Pictures and Stories from the Old Testament, by 
K. T. Sizer (C. H. Kelly). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 
Daily Light on the Daily Path, 16mo. 4/ 
Hudson (T. J.), The Divine Pedigree of Man, 8vo. 6/ 
Hutton (R. E.), The Crown of Christ, Vol. 2, cr 8vo. 6/ net. 
Walpole (G. H. 8.), Handbook to Joshua, cr. 8vo. 2/6 


Law. 
Railway and Canal Traffic Cases, Vol. 10, roy. 8vo. 35/ net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Binyon (L.), Thomas Girtin. his Life and Works, 42/ net. 
Tuker (M. A. R.) and Malleson (H.), Handbook to Christian 
and Ecclesiastical Rome, Parts 3 and 4, cr. 8vo. 10/6 
Poetry and the Drama. 

Byron (Lord), Works: Poetry, Vol. 3, edited by E. H. Cole- 
ridge, 8vo. 6/ 

Ford (H.), Shakespeare's Hamlet, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, Books 1-4, edited by J. L. Robertson, 
12mo. 2/6 

Rowson (T.), A Hundred Devotional Songs, 12mo. 2/6 

Treasury of Canadian Verse, edited by T. H. Rand, 4/6 net. 

Political Economy. 
Mackenzie (M.), Social and Political Dynamics, 8vo. 10/6 
History and Biography. 

Bryce (G.), The Remarkable History of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, 8vo. 14/ net. 

Cawthorne (G. J.) and Herod (R. S.), Royal Ascot, its 
History and its Associations, 4to. 31/6 net. 

Channing (E.), A Short History of the United States, 6/ 


‘Fletcher (J. S.), A Picturesque History of Yorkshire, Vol. 2, 


imp. 8vo. 7/6 net 
Lindsay (T. M.), Luther and the German Reformation, 3/ 





Sideligbts on the Reign of Terror, Memoirs of Mademoiselle 
des Echerolles, trans. by M. C. Balfour, 8vo. 12/6 net, 

Smith (C. G_), The Transition Period, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 

White (Mrs. C. A.), Sweet Hampstead and its Associations, 
roy. 8vo. 12/6 . 

Science. 

Bourne (G. C.), An Introduction to the Study of Com para- 
tive Anatomy of Animals, Vol. 1, cr. 8vo. 4/6 

Edwards (F. G.), Chemistry an Exact Mechanical Philo- 
sopby, 8vo. 3/6 

Hudson (W. H.), Nature in Downland, roy. 8vo. 10/6 net, 

Lydon (N_ S.), Cusack’s Practical Plane Geometry, 3/6 net, 

Pike (O. G.), In Bird-Land with Field-Glase and Camera, 6/ 

Willey (A.), Zoological Results based on Material from New 
Britain, Part 4, 4to. sewed, 21/ 

General Literature. 

Alexander (A.), Robin Hood, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Aurelius Antovinus (M ), The Twelve Books of, translated 
by G. Long, 8vo. 12/6 net. 

Carey (R. N.), Life’s Trivial Round, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Chapman (J. J.), Practical Agitation, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Conyers (D.), The Thorn Bit, er. 8vo. 6/ 

Goiting Annual, 1899-1900, edited by D. 8S. Duncan, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Grant (R.), Unleavened Bread, cr 8vo. 6/ 

Griffiths (A.), In Tigbt Places, cr 8vo. 6/ 

Haggard (H. R.), Black Heart and White Heart, and other 
Stories, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Hugo: V.), Les Misérables : ‘The Idyl of the Rue Plumot and 
the Epic of the Rue Saint Denis, translated by M. E, 
Jolivet, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 5/ net 

Kellett (K. E.), A Corner in Sleep, and other Impossibilities, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 

King (K. D.), Ursula, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Lane (C. H.), All about Dogs, 8vo. 7/6 net. 

Mac Donald (R.), The Sword of the King, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Marsh (R.), Ada Vernham, Actress, cr. 5vo 6/ 

Naismith (W.), George Linwood, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 

Papers for the Parsonage, by Two Clergymen, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Phillipps-Wolley (C.), The Chicamon Stone, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Richards (L. B.), Captain January, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), The Footfall of Fate, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Scott (G. F.), Colonial Born, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Social Life in the British Army, by a British Officer, ¢/ 

Speight (T. W.), Juggling Fortune, cr 8vo. 3/6 

Steel (F. A.), Voices in the Night, er. 8vo. 6/ 

Swan (A.), The Burden Bearers, cr. 8vo. 3/6 


FOREIGN. 
Theoligy. 
Baissac (J.), L’Age de Dieu, 4fr. 
Grass (K. K.), Zur Lehre v. der Gottheit Jesu Christi, 3m, 60, 
Wendt (H. H_), Das Johannesevangelium, 6m. 
Wobersin (F.), Die Echtheit der Bil‘amspriiche Num, 22-24, 
Im. 20. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Patsch (K.), Die Lika in rémischer Zeit, 5m. 
Roger-Milés (L.), Rosa Bonheur, sa Vie, son CEuvre, lifr. 
Weicbardt (C.), Das Schloss des Tiberius u. andere Rémer- 
bauten auf Capri, 10m. 
Zucker (M.), Albrecht Diirer, 6m. 
Music. 
Favre (L.), La Musique des Couleurs, lfr. 50. 
Political Economy. 
Borght (R. van der), Handel u. Handelspolitik, 17m. 50. 
Bry (G.), Histoire Industrielle et Economique de l’Angleterre, 
15fr. 
History and Biography. 
Mémoires de Rossignol, 3fr. 50. 
Thirria (H.), La Duchesse de Berry, 1798-1870, 7fr. 50. 
Philology. 
Kluge (F.), Zeitschrift f. deutsche Wortforschung, Vol. 1, 
4 parts, 10m. a 
Streitberg (W.), Sammlung germanischer Elementarbiicher: 
Series 1, Grammatiken, 5 vols, 25m. 
Science, 
André-Pontier (L.), Histoire dela Pharmacie, 12fr. 
Denkschriften der kaiserl. Akademie der Wissenschaften: 
Matbematisch-naturwissenschaftl. Classe, Vol. 68, 86m. 
Ebstein (W ), Handbuch der praktischen Medicin: Vol. 2, 
Die Krankheiten des Blutes, 26m. 60. 
Hachet-Souplet (P.), Examen Psychologique des Animaux, 
3fr. 5 


r. 50. 
Hemprich (F. G.) et Ehrenberg (C. G ), Symbole Physice : 
Botanica, 40m.; Zoologica, 30m 
Lorenz (A.), Uber die Heilung der angeborenen Hiiftgelenks- 
Verrenkung, 10m. 
Schréter (L.), Taschenflora des Alpen-Wanderers, 6m. 
General Literature. 
RBidvre (G. M. de), Reine Bicyclette, 3fr. 50. 
Bonnefon (E. L.), L’Afrique Politique en 1900, 7fr. 50. 
Guédy (P_), Mortelle Chimére, 3fr. 50. 
Kuyper (A.), La Crise Sud-Africaine, 2fr. 
Landoy (R.), Récits de Rhamsés II., Series 2, 3fr. 50. 
Mazade (A.), Au Pays de Liberté, 3fr. 50. 
Nolis (R.), Deuil de Coeur, 3fr. 50. 








‘THE GOLDEN LEGEND.’ 

I REGRET extremely to have given Mr. Proctor 
annoyance by the misstatement as to the identi- 
fication of the typographer of Caxton’s ‘ Legende 
in frensshe.’ I had, at the time I was writing 
the prologue, mislaid Mr. Proctor’s clear and 
explicit, but duly cautious note on the subject, 
and therefore committed the offence, which for 
matters bibliographical ought to be made penal, 
of writing from memory, with the usual unhappy 
result. I shall fortunately have the opportunity 
of correcting my error in a note at the end of 
the seventh and concluding volume of ‘The 
Golden Legend,’ and can but express my extreme 
vexation that a correction should be necessary. 
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Throughout the progress of the book I have 
been at the not inconsiderable pains of verifying 
every Scriptural reference, and therefore feel 
the more vexed that I should have stumbled in 
so much more important a matter. 
F, S. Extis. 





THE JESI DANTE. 
May 24, 1900. 

My friend Mr. Gordon Duff has been so good 
as to send me the collation of the Rylands copy 
of the Jesi Dante, which differs from the colla- 
tion of my copy, published in the Athenewm of 
the 12th inst., in having two more of the leaves 

rinted on folio paper, and in wanting the blank 
eaf. It also has three leaves in facsimile. Mr. 
Gordon Duff considers that there is no room for 
a blank leaf in the body of the book, but that 
there should be a blank leaf at the end. 

It is perhaps unwise to differ from so dis- 
tinguished an authority, but I will give my 
reasons. 

In my copy there are four different water- 
marks: (1) what appears to be a pair of scales 
in a circle; (2) what appears to be a cross-bow in 
acircle; (3) acrowned column; (4) what appears 
to be a spread eagle in acircle. I shall indicate 
these marks in the subjoined collation as fol- 
lows :— 

A, the pan end of the scales. 

B, the handle end. 

M, the top end of the crowned column. 

N, the base end. 

X, the butt end of the cross-bow. 

Y, the bow end. 

E, the spread eagle (in centre of leaf). 

O, no water-mark (though in some cases this 
may be hidden in the binding). 

All the leaves are quarto according to the 
water-marks, excepting those with spread eagle, 
which are all folio. And here I must apologize 
for having omitted one folio leaf in my former 
collation. 

Indicated thus, the book collates as follows in 
tens :— 


° 
°o 


COPmMrP erro 

OMrPOtpwrPonw 
Opt pa parwh 
SWHwHOOPrPO 
SoCo oCoComSES 
CHOK MK HOKE 
SCOMMOOM WOO 
KKM OMM OW MM 
SCOoKMHKK OOO 
SCOoMK KKH OOO 
KKH OOOCOKMKMH 
SK oO OCOD OOKO 
SOC OC OC D000°O 
KHooOokKKooOn 
KH KOOHOWNKK 
CHOSOKMOOHO 
SCOOCKHH WOOO 
BOOSOKHOWlOo 
OzHOSCCOnMRO 
MizKhOKK OME KM 
KH OKMK HM KOM 
CHOCO OKOO 


The sixth letter in the second upright line 
indicates the blank leaf, and the other capital 
letters are folio leaves. 

It is almost impossible that this blank leaf 
can be the last leaf in its wrong place, since 
there is no corresponding leaf with the handle 
end of the mark; had it had the handle-end 
water-mark, it might have been that the pan 
end was concealed in the binding, but the handle 
end, being longer, never is. It also corresponds 
to the water-mark of the fifteenth leaf, and 
takes its correct place in the collation. Which 
then is the extra leaf in the second quire? Mr. 
Gordon Duff points out to me that there is a 
misprint on the eighteenth printed leaf, the two 
last stanzas being wrongly printed at the bottom 
of the verso, and rightly repeated in the same 
place on the next leaf. Is it not possible that 
this indicates the original omission of all the 
lines between the two, the discovery of the mis- 
take, the breaking up of one or two pages of 
type with the intention of substituting a cancel 
leaf, and some consequent confusion in the 
register? No copy is known with the final 
blank leaf. There may be just a possibility 
that it was employed to print the cancel on, as 
the water-mark renders this possible. 

Since writing the above Mr. Gordon Duff in- 
forms me that the leaf in the Rylands copy in 
facsimile, number 11 (one of the three facsimile 
leaves in that copy), is executed on a blank leaf 


of the original paper, and the collation of the 
second quire in that copy is as follows :— 

B (fac) BBAAAA A* A* 
the last two starred leaves having been made 
up from another copy. 

Iam afraid that since both the British Museum 
copy and the Rylands copy have been made up 
from a third copy, no information can be ob- 
tained from their examination. It is to be 
hoped that the Tessier copy or the Trivulzio is 
in its original condition and may clear up the 
difficulty. Aurrep H. Hora. 








SALE. 

Messrs. SotHesy, WiLk1nson & Hopce sold 
on the 23rd and 24th ult. the following books : 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols., 1885-8, 
31l. 10s. Le Grand, Fabliaux, with the plates 
in the three states, 5 vols. morocco by Bed- 
ford, 1829, 231. Lafontaine, Contes et Nou- 
velles, Fermiers Généraux edition, with 12 of 
the rejected plates, 2 vols., 1762, 301. Montes- 
quieu, Temple de Gnide, large paper, extra 
set of proof impressions (laid down), 1772, 571. 
Fletcher and Shakspeare, Two Noble Kins- 
men, first edition, leaf defective, 1634, 201. 
Claude’s Liber Veritatis, 3 vols., proofs, 1777- 
1819, 327. 10s. Du Sommerard, Arts au Moyen 
Age, 11 vols. 8vo. and fol., 1838-46, 587. Le 
Brun, Galerie des Peintres Flamands, proofs 
before letters, 1792, 211. 10s. Silvestre, Paléo- 
graphie, 4 vols., 1841, 27/. Masque presented 
at Richmond by Prince Charles, Sept. 12th, 1636, 
14]. Plutarch’s Lives, by North, 1579, 281. 
Le Songe du Vergier, 1491, 32/. Statham’s 
Abridgments of Cases to the End of Henry VI. 
(Rouen, Le Tailleur for Pynson, 1490), 38J. 
Sir W. Scott, Poetical Works, 1820, presenta- 
tion copy to R. Shortreed, with inscription, 391. 
Tennyson, Helen’s Tower, privately printed 
at Claneboye, n.d., 237. 10s. Walton’s Angler, 
third edition, with Venables’s Experienced 
Angler, first edition, 1662, 311. Spenser’s 
Complaints, first edition, 1591, Fowre Hymnes, 
1596, Prothalamion, 1596, &c., 1401. Dean 
Swift, Autograph Letter to Lord Castle Durrow, 
1736, 281. 5s. Voltaire, La Pucelle d’Orléans, 
1795, plates in two states, with extra illustra- 
tions, 451. Whole Duty of Man, in fine English 
binding by Mearne, 1704, 42). Kelmscott Press 
Books : Glittering Plain, 1891, 267. 10s.; Biblia 
Innocentium, 1892, 251. ; Keats, 1894, 271. 5s. ; 
Shelley, 3 vols., 1895, 28/. 10s. ; Chaucer, 1896, 
691. ; Earthly Paradise, 1897, 251. ; Sigurd the 
Volsung, 1898, 241.; a Page of the Glittering 
Plain in Golden Type, 261. 10s. ; Poems by the 
Way, printed upon vellum, 1891, 39]. 10s.; The 
Sundering Flood, printed upon vellum, 1897, 
231. 10s. Vale Press Publications (15), 281. 5s. 








THE RELIEF OF LONDONDERRY. 

Trinity College, University of Melbourne, April 17, 1900. 

Some comments of mine upon Macaulay’s 
description of the relief of Londonderry ap- 
peared in the Athenewm of May 13th last year. 
My note has elicited from a correspondent in 
England, who does not wish his name to be 
made public, two communications which have 
an interesting bearing upon the passage in 
Macaulay, and more particularly upon the con- 
jecture which Mr. Oppenheim had put forward 
in his article on the relief of Londonderry in 
the Atheneum of January 21st, 1899. Mr. Oppen- 
heim then expressed his belief that the boom was 
cut by the crew of H.M.S. Swallow’s longboat, 
and not broken through by the Mountjoy, as 
Macaulay states. The London Gazette, which 
Macaulay cites in a foot-note, but to which he 
seems to have paid but little attention, shows 
that ‘‘the boatswain’s mate” commanded the 
boat and cut the boom, but does not mention 
his name, nor the name of any other of the 
boat’s crew. The recovery of the names of the 
sailors who manned the boat is wholly due to 
Mr. Oppenheim’s research. My English corre- - 








spondent has now directed my attention to a 





work published not long since, ‘The Life of 
George Savile, First Marquis of Halifax,’ 
including what the editor, Miss H. C. Fox- 
croft, calls the ‘Spencer House Journals.’ 
In these journals an account is given 
of numerous private conversations between 
the king and Halifax, and under date 
August 18th, 1689 (vol. ii. p. 231), it is recorded 
that the king, in a business talk, said ‘‘he 
would remember Shelly, who cut the chain at 
Londonderry.” My correspondent supposes 
Shelly to be the name of the boatswain’s mate, 
while Miss Foxcroft, in a foot-note, says *‘Shelly 
must have been the second master of the 
Mountjoy.” As it is proved beyond all reason- 
able doubt that the boom was cut by the men 
in the Swallow’s boat, the natural inference 
is that Shelly was ‘tthe boatswain’s mate.” 
Against this must be set the fact that the name 
Shelly is not in the list of the crew which Mr. 
Oppenheim discovered in the Navy Treasurer's 
accounts. The name Kells, however, does 
occur, and stands first in the list. I would 
therefore hazard the suggestion that Kells may 
have resulted from a misreading of Shelly or 
vice versd. A fresh inspection of the MS. of the 
‘Spencer House Journals,’ and of the original 
of the Navy Treasurer’s accounts, might remove 
all uncertainty upon the subject. 

My correspondent points out another of 
the many inaccuracies in Macaulay’s descrip- 
tion of the siege and relief of London- 
derry. The London Gazette account proves 
that the Dartmouth frigate did not come up to 
the boom with the Mountjoy, as Macaulay 
represents, but had anchored, and was engaged 
with the Culmore fort two miles lower down, 
while the Swallow’s boat was attacking the boom. 
Those familiar with the place will not need to 
be reminded that the evidence of the ‘* eye- 
witnesses ” in the garrison does not count for 
much. The nearest of these must have been 
two miles away. Besides, the hour was late, 
and there was little wind, so that the smoke 
from the guns would conceal the boats. 

It is no disparagement of the master of the 
Mountjoy, Micaiah Browning, who died the 
death of a gallant soldier, if it is claimed even 
at this late stage that the honour of breaking 
the boom belongs not to him, but to the sailors 
of the royal navy. Future historians of the 
siege and relief of Londonderry may some day 
put the facts in their true light. Yet such is 
the magic of literary style that it is not im- 
probable that Macaulay’s brilliant pages will 
secure an immortality of renown to Micaiah 
Browning for having broken the boom and 
saved the city, just as the world will, in all 
likelihood, continue to accept as true the same 
writer’s indictment of Warren Hastings and 
Impey, in spite of their conclusive vindication 
by Sir James Stephen, Sir J. Strachey, and 
others. AEx. LEEPER. 








THE INGLIS LIBRARY. 

THERE is a pleasant, old-time flavour about 
the library of the late John Bellingham Inglis— 
to be sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge on June 11th and three following days 
—which is peculiarly acceptable in these days. 
Concerning Mr. Inglis himself search will be 
made in vain in the biographical dictionaries, 
old or new, and even Dibdin, for very good 
reasons, does not mention his name. so far as 
I can find. He was, however, one of the most 
accomplished of English book collectors, and 
the majority of the books now to be sold bear 
conclusive evidence of his wide and intimate 
knowledge of the science of rare books, English 
as well as foreign. 

Mr. Inglis was born in London on Feb- 
ruary 14th, 1780. His father was at one time 
chairman of the East India Company. He 
studied at Aberdeen University, and afterwards 
spent a year at Dresden; he also paid long visits 








to Russia, to America, and to the West Indies 
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(where his family had property). The firm in 
which his father was a partner failed, and young 
Inglis started in business on his own account in 
the wine trade, in which the old firm had a 
large connexion ; but business was not his forte, 
and he soon retired on a small fortune which 
had been saved from the general wreck. When 
quite a youth he collected books and associated 
with book collectors. He aided Tom Rodd in 
starting in life as a bookseller, and Rodd never 
forgot this, for Mr. Inglis usually had the first 
hint of any rarity which happened to be on 
sale. When Messrs. Longman had a second- 
hand book department, Mr. Inglis was an 
almost daily visitor; he was also a customer 
of Payne & Foss as well as of William Picker- 
ing. He was intimate with the leading book 
collectors of the day, such as Douce, Lord 
Spencer, and the Duke of Sussex, the last of 
whom is reported to have said that Mr. Inglis 
was the only man he knew who read the books 
which he collected. His correction of some of 
Dibdin’s mistakes led to a coldness between 
them. He was an advanced thinker as well 
as a good classical scholar, and his literary 
friends included such men as Thomas Taylor, 
the Platonist ; George Long, the classical 
scholar ; Bishop Colenso, Tom Paine, and A. 
de Morgan ; he translated into English, for the 
first time, the edition of Richard de Bury’s 
‘Philobiblon’ published (anonymously) by 
Rodd in 1832. This edition was coolly appro- 
priated in 1861 by an American person of the 
name of Samuel Hand, who presumably sup- 
posed that the translator had passed beyond 
protest. A counterblast in the shape of a new 
edition was announced in Notes and Queries, 
October 17th, 1868, but the second edition 
never appeared. Mr. Inglis’s translations of 
other medizval books and manuscripts are bound 
in nineteen volumes, and remain unpublished, 
as he had a singular dislike to publicity. For 
many years he lived at St. John’s Wood, then a 
country suburb ; and when the building fiend 
gradually monopolized the place he removed to 
Hampstead Heath, and here he died at the end 
of 1870, nearly ninety-one years of age. One of 
his later friends was J. P. Berjeau, whom Mr. 
Inglis helped, and whose publication the Book- 
worm is largely made up of descriptions of rare 
books in Mr. Inglis’s library. A biographical 
notice of him, by Berjeau, appears in the final 
issue of that periodical (December, 1870). 

The forthcoming sale is the third portion of 
Mr. Inglis’s literary accumulations. Important 
as are nearly all the books in this sale, the 
library, as a collection illustrative of early 
printing, cannot be compared with the fine 
series of books which Mr. Sotheby sold for Mr. 
Inglis (but anonymously, as the property of ‘‘a 
gentleman ”) on June 9th, 1826, and seven fol- 
lowing days. This library included ‘‘ three 
extraordinary specimens of block printing,” 
many incunabula and books on vellum, and 
fine copies of works from the presses of Caxton, 
Machlinia, Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, Notary, 
and others, as well as some beautifully illumi- 
nated MSS. on vellum. The total of this sale 
amounted to 3,333/., just one-tenth, perhaps, of 
what would now be realized. Perfect Caxtons 
at 23 guineas apiece, and first editions of early 
English poems, dramas, and so forth at a few 
pounds the dozen ! 

The second sale took place at Sotheby's in 
1871, July 3lst and five following days, and 
included such of the books as Dr. C. Inglis, 
his son, could not find room for, and comprised 
for the most part those books which Mr. Inglis 
had not annotated. A brief report of that sale 
appears in the Atheneum of August 12th, the 
total amount realized being 3,0691. 8s. 6d. 

Notwithstanding these two sales, there are 
in the collection about to be dispersed more 
than sufficient rare early printed books to 
render it the chief book sale of the season, and 
in many ways the most interesting one to occur at 
auction since that of the Earl of Ashburnham. 





Many of the books are described at considerable 
length in various issues of the Bookworm, and 
it seems, from a bibliographical point of view, a 
pity that room was not found in the sale cata- 
logue for brief references to these descriptions, 
inasmuch as many of the volumes are there for 
the first time enumerated. The catalogue, 
however, as it stands, is an excellent piece of 
work. The collection is so varied that it defies 
any attempt at classification ; but its two chief 
characteristics may be described as early printed 
books with woodcuts, and books by the English 
printers who immediately followed Caxton. 
There are no Caxtons, but over a dozen 
examples of Wynkyn de Worde’s press are 
enumerated. A few of these may be grouped 
together and mentioned here; they include a 
perfect and unusually sound copy of the first 
edition of the ‘ Nova Legenda Aurea,’ 1516 ; the 
excessively rare Donatus, printed circa 1510 ; 
the Erasmus ‘ Manuell of the Christen Knyght,’ 
printed by De Worde for Johan Byddell, 1533 ; 
an imperfect copy of ‘The Festyvall’ (‘Liber 
Festivalis’), 1511; a fine example of Guido de 
Monte-Rocherii, ‘Manipulus Curatorum,’ 1502, 
with Caxton’s device on the title, which is 
inlaid, an edition which does not appear to be 
in the British Museum; Lindewoode’s ‘Con- 
stitutiones Provinciales Ecclesiz Anglicans,’ 
printed at Caxton’s house in Westminster, 1496 ; 
an excellent copy (but not quite perfect) of the 
‘Vite Patrum,’ also printed at Westminster, 
1495, an exceptionally fine specimen of De 
Worde’s press; and an unusual series of this 
printer’s issues of Robert Whittington’s gram- 
matical pieces. Some of the other early Eng- 
lish printed books are worth special notice, e.g., 
two editions of ‘Cebes,’ printed by Thomas 
Berthelet, both of the same translation, but one 
of which appears to be of anearlier date than that 
mentioned by Lowndes, and conjecturally printed 
in 1550; a copy, with four leaves in facsimile, of 
the ‘Chronicle of England’ printed by William de 
Machlinia circa 1484; Pynson’s issue of ‘A Copy 
of the Letters’ of Henry VIII. to Martin 
Luther, n.d. ; ‘The Myrrour and Descryptyon 
of the Worlde,’ printed by Laurence Andrewe, 
imperfect, like nearly all other known copies ; 
‘Mirrour of Oure Lady,’ printed by R. Fawkes, 
1530, also imperfect, but exceedingly rare in 
any condition—there is a copy in the Lambeth 
Library ; the ‘Pilgrimage of Perfection,’ from 
Pynson’s press (? the 1526 edition) ; the exces- 
sively rare ‘George a Greene, the Pinder of 
Wakefield,’ 1632, of which only about three 
copies are known—this copy realized 61. 1s. at 
the Gordonstown sale in 1816; the excessively 
rare example of Julian Notary’s press, ‘ Postilla 
sive Expositio Epystolarum et Evangeliorum 
Dominicalium,’ &c., 1509, of which there is a 
specimen at Cambridge ; a copy of the very rare 
and interesting ‘Explanationes Notabiles De- 
votissimi Ricardi Hampole,’ &., circa 1481-6, 
attributed in a note in the volume to the 
Oxford press of Rood & Hunt. This copy 
appears to be an unrecorded one, and the type, 
as Messrs. Sotheby’s cataloguer points out, is 
very similar to the leaf of the * Exercitatio’ 
given by Mr. Gordon Duff in his ‘ Early Printed 
Books’ (p. 152), which was printed at Oxford 
circa 1485, a unique copy of which is now in the 
British Museum. Mention may also be made 
of Pynson’s first edition of Sallust in English, 
n.d., but circa 1520. 

The other rarities in the library can only be 
briefly glanced at. It is especially rich in the 
exceedingly rare tracts attributed to the press 
of Ulric Zel, of Cologne, all of which are of 
great value and interest in connexion with the 
early development of typography in Germany 
and the Low Countries. The Americana 
include a fine copy of an extremely rare edition 
(the second or third) of Columbus’s first letter 
on the discovery of America, and several other 
rare tracts, including the Vespucius ‘Mundus 
Novus,’ 1502, in the same volume. There is 


also a copy of ‘De Insulis in Mari Indico nuper 








Inventis,’ 1494, the letter of Columbus to King 
Ferdinand of Spain on his discovery of Ameri 

There is a very fine copy of the Balbi ‘Catho. 
licon,’ 1470; a copy of the Bidpay from 
the press of J. Pruss at Strasbourg cireg 
1484-5 ; a fine copy of one of Richard Brath. 
wait’s rarest books, ‘A Solemn Joviall Disputa. 
tion,’ 1617; the Latin, German, and French 
editions of Breydenbach, 1486, 1486, and 1489. 
Ratdolt’s ‘ Euclid,’ 1482, the first printed book 
with mathematical diagrams ; and the very rare 
poem in praise of Pope Sixtus IV., &., b 
Robert Flemming, ‘ Lucubrationes Tiburting.’ 
printed at Rome in 1477, but by whom it jg 
not known; it is in Hain, No. 7130, ang 
Proctor, No. 3612. The Hore are especially 
fine, both MS. and printed—one of the latter 
(printed by Simon Vostre) appears to be un. 
known to Brunet; the three Missals are algo 
fine copies, as is also the first edition of the 
Dutch Psalter, 1480. W.R 





THE ALLEGED TREACHERY OF MARY OF 
GUISE (1559). 
May 30, 1900, 3 

Mr. Anprew Lane should not be so hard on 
‘our modern historians,” especially on illud 
genus omne, the ‘‘ Protestant historians,” whom 
he esteems so lightly. In the matter under dis. 
cussion they are right and he is wrong. Mr. 
Lang devotes two columns to the question 
whether Mary of Guise did or did not publicly 
cancel the summons to the preachers to appear 
before her at Stirling on May 10th, 1559. After 
citing divers ‘‘ Protestant historians,” and 
accusing them of ‘‘ignoring evidence,” Mr. 
Lang says, ‘‘They have better reason for 
ignoring Sir James Croft’s despatch from Ber- 
wick of May 19th(Bain’s ‘ Calendar, ’i. 212-213).” 
He then adds: “This document contradicts 
Knox, and says that the crowd accompanied the 
preachers to Stirling, and were put to the horn.” 
In passing I may say that, according to gram- 
matical construction, this means, if anything, 
that the crowd were put to the horn. Mr. 
Bain’s abstract, of course, says that the preachers 
were (I quote the sentence, as Mr. Lang's 
— onthe main point depends partly on 
it) :— 

“On the Regent’s summons, these preachers with 

a train of 5,000 or 6,000 repaired to Stirling, but were 
put to the horn, and the nobles commanded to appear 
before her at Edinburgh.” 
Thorpe, in his ‘Calendar’ (i. 108), is briefer 
still: ‘‘ The preachers are summoned before the 
Regent, and put to the horn. A summons te 
the nobility.” Mr. Lang has been misled by 
abstracts. My complaint is that he, being too 
ready to believe anything against the Reformers, 
did not refer to original authorities. Sir James 
Croft’s despatch is before me as I write. He 
says to the Privy Council of England that he 
had got his intelligence the day before out of 
Scotland, and after stating that since the arrival 
of Knox a great number of the nobility, witha 
multitude of others, had repaired to Dundee, 
where Knox and others continually preached, 
he writes as follows :— 

“Whereupon the Regent commanded those 
preachers to appear afore her at Stirling, and they 
being accompanied with a train of 5{000] or 6,00 
persons, the Regent dismissed the appearance, 
putting the preachers to the horn, and commanding 
the nobility to appear before her at Edinburgh. 
After this commandment, the companies retired, 
and part of them going to Saint John’s Town [Perth] 
have there expulsed friars and others out of two 
religious houses.” 

It does not necessarily follow from these words 
that the preachers and others went to Stirling, 
and therefore Knox is not contradicted. The 
whole company were on their way from Dundee 
to Stirling in answer to the Regent’s summons. 
They had reached Perth, and were advancing 
towards Stirling, when Mary of Guise, hearing 
of their overwhelming numbers, ‘‘ dismissed the 
appearance ” of the preachers, and put them to 
the horn. After first summoning them, as if 
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willing to hear their defence, she was treacherous 
enough to condemn them unheard and to out- 
law them, simply because of the presence of 
orce majeure on their side. There was no 
‘understanding between the Regent and Erskine 
of Dun. Her reception of him showed what 
was awaiting the preachers had they ever got to 
Stirling. In thedespatch from Sir James Croft, 
cited above, there is a later passage which refers 
to the sending of the Laird of Dun to the 
Regent :— 

“And the Dowager, taking displeasure with the 

messenger, commanded him out of her sight, where- 
upon he gat him to horse, and departed with speed ; 
which if he had not done, she intended to have 
stayed him ; but missing the apprehending of him, 
she caused him to be put to the horn.” 
Evidently the Laird of Dun and Sir James 
Croft, to say nothing of the preachers, had a 
truer knowledge of the craft of Mary of Guise 
than has Mr. Andrew Lang. 

I may add that the offer which the Laird of 
Dun was commissioned by the nobility to make 
is thus stated in the same despatch by Sir James 
Croft :— 

“That they will appear before her without any 
company but their household servants; and, if it 
shall please her, they will bring the preachers to 
dispute with the clergy for the matters of religion, 


which is in question.” 
Ernest G. ATKINSON. 








‘HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE.’ 
15, Waterloo Place, S.W., May 30, 1900. 
In your appreciative review of Dr. Fitchett’s 
work ‘How England Saved Europe’ you say : 
“We must protest against the absence of maps 
and an index, two things quite indispensable in 
a work of this sort,” and your reviewer adds 
the severe remark that ‘‘there ought to be no 
copyright in books that have no indexes.” In 
the author’s absence from this country, and as 
his publishers, we ask permission to point out 
that the four volumes comprise thirty-nine 
maps and plans, and that the fourth volume 
contains an exhaustive index to the whole work, 
filling forty-six pages. 
SmitH, Exper & Co. 
*,* We are sorry to have made such a serious 
mistake. 








Literary Ghossip. 

Tae Duke of Devonshire, as President of 
the Board of Education, hopes to introduce 
the Secondary Education Bill on the first 
opportunity after the reassembling of Par- 
liament. It is no longer expected that the 
Bill will become law this session, and it is 
therefore probable that a general election 
will intervene between the drafting and the 
passing of the Bill. There are to be three 
ladies on the consultative committee. 

Tue long-expected volume on Wales 
which Prof. Owen Edwards has been writing 
for ‘The Story of the Nations” series has 
now been finished, and the manuscript is in 
the publisher’s hands. Prof. Edwards has 
succeeded in collecting a number of pictures 
for the illustration of this volume. 

Mr. Fisuzr Unwin will add in the 
autumn season a new volume to ‘The 
Story of the Nations” series. It deals with 
the American colonies, which now form the 
United States of America, during the period 
between the years 1625 and 1783. The 
author is Miss Helen Ainslie Elliott. It 
will be followed by two others dealing with 
the history of the United States from 1783 
to 1900. They will be written by Prof. 
Laughlin, of Michigan University. 

Kassanpra Vivaria (Mrs. W. Heine- 
mann) is said to be engaged on a trans- 
lation of D’Annunzio’s latest work. 





BovuRNEMOUTH, as a county borough, has 
established a secondary school, out of county 
and borough funds, for about three hundred 
boys between the ages of ten and eighteen. 
Lord Northbrook laid the foundation stone 
on Thursday week, the cost of the building 
being estimated at 8,0007. The school will 
combine in its curriculum what is generally 


understood bysecondary and technical educa- - 


tion. Lord Northbrook mentioned that 
within the last ten years 391 new schools 
of this character had been opened, and 282 
existing schools had been improved, at a 
total cost of 3,400,000/. 

A new volume of poems by the Rev. 
Arthur Gray Butler, Tutor of Oriel and 
formerly Head Master of Haileybury, entitled 
‘The Choice of Achilles, and other Poems,’ 
will be published by Mr. Henry Frowde, of 
the Oxford University Press. 

Tux first meeting of the Court of Governors 
of Birmingham University took place on 
Thursday last, Mr. Chamberlain, as Chan- 
cellor, presiding. The Birmingham Uni- 
versity Bill, to which we referred last week, 
received the royal assent as we were going 
to press. The incorporation of Mason College 
in the University was provided for by anti- 
cipation in the Act of 1897. The new Act 
transfers the endowments, property, and 
liabilities of the College to the University, 
and gives the University power to hold 
examinations under the Medical Act of 1886, 
and to be represented on the General Medical 
Council. 

Mr. G. J. Jounson writes on May 28th:— 

‘*'The paragraph in the Atheneum for Satur- 

day last (p. 658) as to the Mason College and 
the University of Birmingham is not quite 
correct. The first meeting of the University 
Court of Governors takes place on Thursday 
next, and will be presided over by Mr. Cham- 
berlain. The Birmingham University Act is 
not to incorporate Mason College (that was 
done by the Mason University College Act 
of 1897). It is to transfer all the endow- 
ments, property, and liabilities of the Mason 
University College to the University, and to 
give the University certain powers to hold 
examinations under the Medical Act of 1886, 
and to have a representative on the general 
Medical Council. This (Birmingham University 
Act, 1900) Act received the royal assent on 
the 25th inst.” 
As will be seen from the preceding para- 
graph, our paragraph was substantially 
accurate. The amalgamation could not take 
effect till the creation of the University. 

WE regret to record the death of Mr. 
Leonard Collingridge, senior partner in the 
firm of Messrs. W. H. & L. Collingridge, 
proprietors of the City Press. Mr. Colling- 
ridge was born in the Cowper house at 
Olney, and in early life joined his brother, 
Mr. William Hill Collingridge, in business. 
Although prevented by his engagements 
from taking an active part in public life, 
he interested himself in all matters affect- 
ing the welfare of the printing and allied 
trades, and was associated with the London 
Chamber of Commerce in the agitation for 
the reform of the newspaper postal rates. 
Only a few weeks back he was elected on 
the Committee of the Newspaper Society. 
Mr. Collingridge died on May 24th, after a 
few days’ illness, at his house at Highgate, 
in the sixty-fourth year of his age, and was 
interred in the family grave at Finchley on 
Monday last. 





An exhibition of books will be held at 
Gothenburg from July 15th to Sept. 1st 
in connexion with the Gutenberg celebra- 
tions, illustrating, as far as possible, the 
gradual evolution of the book. 


M. Israzt Livi, of Paris, is preparing an edi- 
tion of allthe known fragments of the Hebrew 
Ecclesiasticus. He has for this purpose 
collated the Cambridge and British Museum 
portions with the editions of Prof. Schechter 
and the Rev. G. Margoliouth respectively. 
He has also had the opportunity of studying 
the leaves in Mr. Elkan Adler’s possession. 
A first edition of the Paris fragments was 
published by M. Lévi himself in the last 
number of the Revue des Etudes Juives. 
Including the Oxford portions, considerably 
more than half the text has now been 
recovered. M. Lévi has now practically 
reconciled himself to the prevalent opinion 
regarding the substantial genuineness of 
the Hebrew, and his edition will be awaited 
with much interest both in England and on 
the Continent. 


THE County Gentleman newspaper, which 
has been established since 1862, has recently 
changed hands, the new proprietor being 
Sir John Hutton. Mr. A. E. Manning 
Foster is responsible for the editorial 
management of the journal, and the new 
number contains a portrait of Diamond 
Jubilee, the Prince of Wales’s horse. 


WE note the appearance of the following 
Parliamentary Papers this week: Education, 
England and Wales, General Report for the 
Metropolitan Division (24d.); Report of the 
Conservators of the Thames (2$d.); Return 
showing how Local Authorities in Scotland 
have allocated Funds to the Purposes of 
Technical Education (7d.); Tables showing 
the Production, Consumption, and Export of 
Coal, &c. (6d); and Code of Regulations 
for Evening Continuation Schools, 1900 


(43¢.). 








SCIENCE 


> 
CHEMICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS,. 


Laboratory Note-Book for Chemical Students. 
By Vivian B. Lewes and J. S. S. Brame. 
(Constable & Co.)—The authors of this note- 
book are the teachers of chemistry at the Royal 
Naval College. They have endeavoured to pro- 
duce a book for the laboratory bench which 
shall contain all necessary working directions 
for obtaining a good groundwork in practical 
chemistry; it is interleaved to enable the 
student to record the results of his experiments. 
It covers a rather wide range of work for so 
small a book, and necessarily leaves a good deal 
to the explanation of the demonstrator. Part I. 
consists of forty pages bearing on manipulation 
and the preparation and properties of a few 
common gases and of compounds of nitrogen, 
chlorine, and sulphur. This part might have 
been amplified with advantage. Part IL, of 
about sixty pages, gives an outline of the 
general method of qualitative analysis for simple 
inorganic salts and mixtures of compounds. 
Part III. is devoted to experiments of a quanti- 
tative character, and includes exercises on the 
determination of melting-points and _boiling- 
points, examination of water, valuation of fuels, 
examination of lubricating oils, and simple 
examination of explosives. The book is well 
put together, and contains many useful hints and 
suggestions to the worker; it will be found 
specially useful to naval officers and engineering 
students studying practical chemistry in classes. 
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Volumetric Analysis. By J. B. Coppock. 
(Whittaker & Co.)—This little volume is said 
to be specially adapted to the requirements of 
students ‘‘entering for the advanced practical 
chemistry examinations of the Science and Art 
Department, also the Intermediate Science and 
Preliminary Scientific examinations of the 
University of London.” As an auxiliary to 
other handbooks of quantitative analysis which 
are deficient in description of volumetric work, 
and as an introduction to volumetric analysis in 
general, it may be commended. It gives a 
useful and accurate method of standardization 
of acid solutions by borax. Should it reach a 
second edition, it would be well to use a 
different type for the symbol N when used to 
denote a normal solution from that used for the 
same symbol when used to denote nitrogen. 


An Introduction to Qualitative Analysis. By 
H. P. Highton. (Rivingtons )—The author of 
this book, a teacher at Rugby, has already 
written an excellent introduction to quantitative 
analysis suitable for boys’ schools. In the 
present volume he has supplied a graduated 
course of experiments in practical chemistry 
leading up to simple qualitative analysis. The 
arrangement is in three parts: Part [. consists 
of about eighty experiments bearing on the 
properties and characteristics of about eighteen 
common metals and acid radicles ; Part II. deals 
with other rather less common metals and acid 
radicles ; whilst Part ITI. treats of the separation 
and identitication of the constituents of mixtures 
of salts. Sets of questions are given here and 
there in the book, partly designed to test the 
student’s knowledge, but particularly to direct 
his attention to those little points in analysis 
which are of practical importance and to lead 
the boy to think for himself. The book is well 
adapted to the requirements of the class for 
which it was specially compiled. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


WE are in receipt of the first volume of The 
Norwegian Polar Expedition, 1893-6: Scientific 
Results, edited by Fridtjof Nansen (Longmans). 
The editor, in his preface, points out that the 
Fram was but a small vessel, that provisions 
had to be carried in her for a number of years, 
and that the space available for the accommoda- 
tion of scientific men and their equipment:was in 
consequence very limited. If the scientific re- 
sults achieved are nevertheless very valuable, this 
is solely due, so Dr. Nansen tells us, ‘‘ to the 
never-failing ardour with which my companions 
on board the Fram undertook the many and 
multifarious observations entrusted to them.” 
In the volume before us will be found an illus- 
trated description of the Fram by Colin Archer, 
her builder, and accounts of the Jurassic fauna 
of Cape Flora by J. F. Pompeckj, of the fossil 
plants of Francis Joseph Land by A. G. 
Nathorst, of the birds by Robert Collett and 
the editor, and of the Crustacea by Y. O. Sars. 
Only thirty-three species of birds seem to have 
been seen, a fulmar (Fulmarus glacialis) being 
met furthest north, in lat. 85°. Among the 
forty-nine species of Crustacea described by 
Prof. Sars there are eighteen new species, of 
which three represent new genera. The pelagic 
fauna of the Northern Polar basin, as far as ex- 
plored, exhibits a pronounced resemblance to 
that of the Northern Atlantic basin ; but it is 
remarkable that forms which up till now have 
been looked upon as quite southern in their dis- 
tribution are also represented in the Polar Sea, 
whilst the apparently genetic relationship be- 
tween two Polar species of the amphipodous 
genus Pseudalibrotus and those occurring in the 
Caspian basin goes far to prove the connexion of 
these two basins at some remote period. This 
monumental scientific record is to be completed 
in five or six huge quarto volumes. Its publica- 
tion is rendered possible by the liberal support 
of the Fridtjof Nansen Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 





The Revista Portugueza has published an extra 
number in commemoration of the fourth cen- 
tenary of the discovery of Brazil. In an intro- 
ductory article Senhor José de Sousa Monteiro 
supports the rational view that the discovery of 
Brazil was unpremeditated. The illustrations 
include a coloured portrait of Pedro Alvares 
Cabral, and very successful photogravure repro- 
ductions of two sheets of Fernio Vaz Dourado’s 
beautiful atlas. 

In Petermann’s Mitteilungen will be found an 
excellent map of the country round Teheran, 
largely based upon surveys made by Herr A. F. 
Stahl, Postmaster-General of Persia from 1890 
to 1894, during occasional holidays. There is 
also an interesting paper on the circulation of 
the waters in the Northern Atlantic by Dr. D. 
Pettersson. The Geographische Anzeiger, which 
appears as a supplement to the Mitteilungen, 
now and then ventures into the field of con- 
temporary politics. Herr Wichmann is thus 
able to deal rather severely with Prof. Max 
Miiller’s injudicious letter on the Transvaal— 
injudicious, because the learned Orientalist wrote 
in almost utter ignorance of the history of South 
Africa. Herr Wichmann, on the other hand, 
is evidently blinded by an unreasoning Anglo- 
phobia. He speaks of the acquisition of the 
Cape by England as an ‘‘infamy,” originating 
in a desire to exploit the unmerited financial 
necessities of anally who had been impoverished 
through the Napoleonic wars ! 

Two more parts of Hachette’s Atlas Universel 
de Géographie have reached us. They bring two 
sheets of the ten-sheet map of Asia and of the 
four-sheet map of Central Europe. 

The Geographical Journal publishes the 
account of Mr. H. J. Mackinder’s successful 
ascent of Mount Kenya in September last. The 


paper is illustrated by excellent photographs, | 


for which we are indebted to Mr. Hausburg, a 
member of the expedition, and by a couple of 
maps, which are rather disappointing, and seem 
to be merely preliminary sketches. In the same 
number will be found a beautiful map of the 
highest part of the Cordillera Real of Bolivia, 
from a triangulation and plane-table survey by 
Sir Martin Conway. 

The Danish Nordlicht - Expedition, under 
the leadership of Adam Poulsen, the Director 
of the Copenhagen Meteorological Institute, 
according to a letter from Iceland in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, is about to return to the 
mainland. The members spent three-quarters 
of the year upon the northern coast of Iceland, 
and stayed most of the winter upon a mountain 
3,000 ft. above sea-level. The results gained 
by the expedition are said to be of great 
scientific importance. On April 16th no ice was 
found around the whole island, so that Iceland 
for this year will be spared, as it would seem, 
from an ice blockade. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Success seems to have been the rule all along 
the line at the eclipse of the sun last Monday, 
and valuable observations were made in the 
Southern States of America, in the Spanish 
peninsula, and on the north coast of Africa. 
Mr. Christie and his assistants obtained a large 
number of excellent photographs at Ovar, as 
did Sir Norman Lockyer and his party near 
Alicante, Mr. Maunder, Mr. Wesley, and the 
other observers at Algiers, and Prof. Todd at 
Tripoli, the easternmost station at which ob- 
servations were made. The corona resembled 
in form that seen in Western America on New 
Year's Day, 1889, when the sun-spots were, as 
they are this year, at a period of minimum; 
that is to say, it was less brilliant and complete 
than on other occasions, but ‘‘ winged,” a long 
ray being noticed on the east side and a forked 
tail on the west, nearly reaching to Mercury, 
which was visible, as were Venus and a few 
bright stars. But the light, even at mid- 
totality, was much greater than that from a 





———— 
full moon. At Greenwich, where somewhat 
more than half the sun was covered when the 
eclipse was greatest at 35 55™, the first 

the phenomenon was visible only by glimpseg 
between clouds, but the second half wag wit. 
nessed in a perfectly clear sky. 

A partial eclipse of the moon will occur on 
the morning of the 13th inst., but its magnitude 
will be very small, the first and last contagtg 
with the shadow taking place at 35 24m ang 
3" 31™ Greenwich time respectively, and the 
middle of the eclipse (when only 0-001 of the 
moon’s diameter will be involved in the shadow 
at 35 28™, At Greenwich the moon will set at 
3 54™, whilst still in the penumbra, the first 
contact with which is 1" 16™ after midnight on 
June 12th. The planet Mercury will become 
visible in the evening towards the end of the 
month, situated in the constellation Cancer and 
very near the star 7 Cancri on the 30th. Venus 
is still visible in the evening, but sets earlier 
each night ; she will be at her stationary point 
on the 15th in the western part of Cancer, and 
near Mercury on the 22nd. Mars is very slowly 
increasing in brightness, and rises now about 
3 o'clock in the morning; he will be in con- 
junction with the moon (then within three da 
of being new) on that of the 24th, a little to the 
south of the Pleiades. Jupiter is moving ina 
westerly direction in the constellation Scorpio; 
he will be due south at 11 o’clock in the eveni 
on the 9th inst. and at 10 o’clock on the 22nd. 
Saturn will be at opposition to the sun on the 
23rd, and above the horizon all night, but ata 
low elevation, being situated in the constellation 
Sagittarius. This planet will be occulted by the 
moon (which is full the same day) on the night 
of the 13th inst., the disappearance taking place 
at 95 40™ and the reappearance at 105 52™. 

Sir Cuthbert Peek has published No, 6 of 
the Variable Star Notes made at the Rousdon 
Observatory, in pursuance of his scheme of 
following closely the changes of magnitude and 
colour of a certain number of the most remark- 
able of those objects. The present portion 
includes observations of T Cassiopeiz during 
the ten years from 1889 to 1898 and of R Cas- 
siopeiz during the twelve years from 1887 to 
1898, and the changes of magnitude are laid 
down to scale on a series of charts, each of 
which contains two years. 

A second edition has recently been published 
of Mrs. Todd’s valuable little work on Total 
Eclipses of the Sun (Sampson Low & Co.). We 
noticed it at its first appearance in 1894. The 
additions consist chiefly of accounts of the total 
eclipses of August 9th, 1896, and January 22nd, 
1898. 


The English publishers of Prof. Todd’s ‘Stars 
and Telescopes’ (founded on Lynn’s ‘Celestial 
Motions’) are also Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 

We have received the second number of 
Vol. XXIX. of the Memorie della Societa degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani, containing Prof. Tac- 
chini’s account of his observations of the solar 
spots, facule, and protuberances obtained at 
Rome during the last quarter of 1899, and a 
continuation of the spectroscopical images of 
the sun’s limb to the end of August in that year. 








SOCIETIES. 


ZOOLOGICAL.—May 22.—Dr. A. Giinther, V.P., in 
the chair.—The Secretary announced that Mr. J. 5. 
Budgett had started on a second expedition to the 
Gambia, in order to continue his studies of the 
fish fauna of that colony, and especially to investi- 
gate further the life-history and development of the 
anomalous forms Polypterus and Protopterus.—A 
communication was read from Prof. G. B. Howes 
and Mr. H. H. Swinnerton on the development of 
the skeleton of the tuatera, Sphenodon (Hatteria) 
punctatus. An account was given of the egg, the 
hatching, and the habits of the hatched young, 
which the authors reared till four months old. 
The main conclusions arrived at were stated to 
as follows: Two orders of intra-centra are formed, 
of which one persists as the chevrons. The 
cartilaginous vertebral bodies arise as pai 
structures, and the intra-vertebral plates are chordal 
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cin, Inter-vertebral plates are formed in the 
ye the intra-vertebral plates have a special 
relation to the “ splitting ” process ; also a series of 
central chordal vesicles is formed at the points of 
test flexibility. The “uncinates” are mostly 
separate in origin. The brain-case is a product of 
the union of distinct ethmo- and oto- sphenoidal 
cartilages, and its fenestra are primary. The 
trabecule represent a pair of pre-oral visceral 
arches, and the epipterygoid bone is an ossification 
of the ascending process of the pterygo-quadrate 
cartilage. The columella auris and stapedial pro- 
cesses are at all stages continuous with the hyoid 
arch,and that is attached only to the quadrate above. 
The meeting of the pterygoids and vomers is of an 
order leading to the Chelonia and Plesiosauria, and 
the ptery-quadrate cartilage closely resembles that 
of Ichthyophis. The “abdominal ribs” arise by 
numerous calcifications, and their median segment 
may be paired. There is no supra-temporal bone 
present at any stage. The hip-girdle is simpler 
than in the lacertilians, and two types of pelvis are 
represented. There is no trace of the fifth tarsale 
in the ontogeny. and while a centrale is incorporated 
in the “astragalus,” there are three centralia carpi 
represented during development. Two types of 
cheek-teeth, and the sustentacular ligaments which 
support the medulla and spinal cord, were also 
described.—The Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing read a paper 
on ‘The Malacostracan Crustacea collected by Mr. 
Rupert Vallentin at the Falkland Islands, from 
December, 1898, to February, 1899,’ Many of the 
species had long been known, as several scientific 
expeditions had been made to these islands during 
this century. This carefully made collection, how- 
ever, bad afforded a much-needed opportunity for 
discussing and clearing up obscure points in some of 
the earlier descriptions of the crustacean fauna.— 
Mr. L. A. Borradaile read the fourth instalment of 
his memoir on crustaceans from the South Pacific. 
This part contained an account of the crabs, of 
which 77 species were mentioned. Seven new species 
were described, and a scheme of classification of 
the swimming crabs (Portunide) was put forward.— 
Dr. R. Bowdler Sharpe sent an enumeration of the 
birds—56 species in all —collected during the 
Mackinder Expedition to Mount Kenya, accom- 
anied by field-notes of the collectors.—Mr. F. E. 
eddard read a paper on ‘A Revision of the Earth- 
worm Genus Amyntas.’ According to the author, 
this genus comprised 102 species, which were 
enumerated and commented upon. Mr. Beddard 
also read a paper on the structure of a new species 
of earthworm, which he proposed to name Ben- 
hamia budgetti, after its discoverer, Mr, J. S. 
Budgett, who had obtained two specimens of it at 
i. Island during his recent visit to the 
ambia. 


MICROSCOPICAL. — May 16.— Mr. Carruthers. 
President, in the chair. — Mr. Charles Baker ex- 
hibited two microscopes. One, made specially for 
critical work, was fitted with eye-pieces of the 
Society’s new standard gauge No. 3 of 1‘27in. The 
other instrument, named the “ Plantation” micro- 
scope, was designed for use in the tropics for the 

urpose of discovering the ova of internal parasites. 
t was made in the simplest manner, and could be 
used by persons not acquainted with microscopical 
technique. It had a magnifying power of x 150.— 
Dr. Hebb said a paper had been received from Mr. 
Millett, being part viii. of his report of the Fora- 
minifera of the Malay Archipelago. This, as on 
former occasions, wound be taken as read.—Mr. 
E. M. Nelson read a paper ‘On the Lag in Micro- 
scopic Vision,’ which he illustrated by diagrams 
and a series of tables showing the proportionate 
values of the performance of various objectives 
under eye-pieces of different powers. In the case 
of an apocbromatic objective of fine quality the 
degree of merit was shown to range from 14°7 with 
a low eye-piece to 77 with a deep one, but the 
difference was more marked with ordinary dry achro- 
maticlenses. Mr. Nelson’sexperiments had shown that 
in respect to the lag, microscopes with short tubes 
had some advantage over those with long tubes.— 
The President said that this paper, from the simple 
results arrived at by a path of mathematical deduc- 
tion which Mr. Nelson had put before them, was 
one likely to prove of great practical value. —Mr. 
Nelson also read a paper for Mr. E. B. Stringer on 
‘A New Form of Fine Adjustment,’ a microscope 
by Messrs.Watson & Sons fitted with the arrangement 
being exhibited. Mr. Nelson said that its working 
seemed exceedingly good. As the fine adjustment 
was placed just behind the body, the limb could be 
made of any length without putting additional 
strain upon the screw, a matter which would be of 
great advantage in microscopes made for examining 
large sections.—The President said those present 
had no doubt seen the very excellent show of 
objects illustrating pond life exhibited that evening. 
In securing so many exhibits of this class they were 
greatly indebted to members of the Quekett Micro- 





scopical Club. In announcing the adjournment of 
the meeting until Wednesday, June 20th, the Pre- 
sident said he hoped then to a able to submit and 
explain a series of lantern-slides representing the 
minute structure of some palzozoic plants. 





SociIETY OF ARTS.—May 24.—Sir Francis Jeune 
in the chair.—A paper on ‘ English Criminal Pro- 
cedure and the Indian Code of Criminal Procedure : 
a Comparison,’ was read before the Indian Section 
by Sir John Scott. 

May 28.—Sir H. H. Fowler in the chair.—A paper 
on ‘ Imperial Telegraphic Communication’ was read 
before the Foreign and Colonial Section by Sir 
Edward Sassoon. 

May 30.—Mr. Spenser Wilkinson in the chair.— 
A paper on ‘ Russian Central Asia: Countries and 
Peoples,’ was read by Mr. A. R. Colquhoun. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—May 15.—Mr. 
C. H. Read, President, in the chair—Prof. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie and Mr. O. G. Seligmaun were 
elected Fellows.—The President alluded to the 
severe loss which the Institute, and anthropology 
jn general, had sustained in the loss of its former 
President, the late General Pitt-Rivers, not only as 
a distinguished observer, excavator, and collector, 
but as the munificent founder of the museum which 
bears his name in Oxford. The Pitt-Rivers Museum 
still remains the fullest exposition of a line of 
anthropological study which its originator did much 
to inaugurate, namely, the illustration, by means 
of selected series of objects, of the modes of evolu- 
tion of the products of human industry and art. 
On his own property, too, in Dorsetshire, General 
Pitt-Rivers has left an enduring monument, in the 
excavations which he undertook on the ancient 
sites of the neighbourhood, and in the foundation 
of local museums in which he stored the objects 
which resulted from his explorations, illustrating 
them with analogous objects from his own col- 
lection.—Mr. F. Hoveesald contributed a note on 
certain stone objects discovered on a Roman site 
at Clanville, in Hants. — A discussion ensued, 
from which it appeared improbable that they 
were of human workmanship. — Mr. Allen 
Brown described a collection of stone imple- 
ments brought from Pitcairn Island by Lieut. 
Pike, R.N. The implements are of two types, both 
formed of the volcanic rocks of the island. The 
first series consists of stone axes of analogous forms 
to those of other islands of the Pacific ; the other is 
pers. being large and with incurved sides and 

road cutting edge, more or less ground, as well as 
chipped. A third form is that of a roller-like club 
with flat ends, and yet another that of a long cylin- 
drical chisel. The author mentioned also the dis- 
covery of rock carvings of sun, moon, birds, &c., 
tombs with pottery and human skulls, and of carved 
stone figures like those of Easter Island. The fact 
that the implements were found below the surface 
of the ground, and that from the time of its dis- 
covery by Carteret until its occupation by the 
mutineers of the Bounty, makes it probable that the 
remains in question are of considerable age.—A dis- 
cussion followed, in which the President, Prof. 
Tylor, Messrs. Howarth, Gowland, Rudler, and 
Lewis, and Dr. Oscar Montelius, of Stockholm, took 
part.— Mr. H. Stopes exhibited a number of un- 
classified stone objects which he had collected from 
the river gravels of the Thames Valley, and discussed 
the purposes for which he believed them to have 
been shaped. He also produced specimens of 
Neritina fluviatilis found in the same gravels, 
which he regarded as an indication of their age.— 
The paper was briefly discussed by Mr. Rudler and 
the President. 





PHYSICAL.— May 25.—Prof. Everett, V.P., in the 
chair.—Prof. 8. P. Thompson showed some ‘ Ex- 
periments illustrating the Aberration called Coma.’ 
—Mr. R. T. Glazebrook read some ‘ Notes on the 
Measurement of some Standard Resistances,’—Mr. 
J. J. Guest read a paper ‘On the Strength of Ductile 
Materials under Combined Stresses.’ 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Tvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Ruskin, the Servant of Art,’ Mr. R. 
Warwick Bond. 
— Anthropological Institute, 8}. — ‘The Metric System of 
Identification used in Great Britain,’ Dr. J. G. Garson 
Wep. Archeological Institute, 4.—‘ Notes on Early Irish Costume,’ 
Viscount Dillon ; ‘ Early Clay ‘tobacco Pipes found in London,’ 


Mr. F. G. Hilton Price. 

Geological, 8 — ‘Mech lily Formed Limestone from 
Junagadh and other Localities,’ Dr J. W. Evans; ‘Notes on 
the Consolidated Aolian Sands of Kathiawad,’ Mr. F. Chap- 
man; ‘Ceylon Rocks and Graphite,’ Mr. A. K. Coomara- 





Swamy. 
— Entomological, 8. 
_- r Archeologi 
with Sketches,’ Mr. C. Lynam. 
Tuvurs, Royal Institution, 3 —‘ Chaucer,’ Lecture III., Canon Ainger. 
_ Institute of Actuaries, 5. Annual Meeting. 
— Linnean, 8.—‘ A Viviparous Syllid Worm,’ Mr. E. 8. Goodrich ; 
‘The Genera Pheoneuron, Gilg., and Dicellandra, Hook. f.,’ 
Dr. A Stapf; ‘The structure and Affinities of Echiurus 
unicinctus,’ Miss Embleton. 


1A iation, 8.-‘A Few Notes on Iona, 








Tuuns. Chemical, 8 — ‘Diphenyl- and Dialphyl- Ethylenediamines, 
their Nitro-Derivatives, Laer and Mercurochlorides,’ Mr. 
"8. et tion of Ethy rveweeaiaee 





8; Acety 


with Bases and B-Ketonie Esters,’ Dr. 8. Ruhemann and 





Mr. H E. pl ; ‘The C f Pilocarpine,’ Dr. 
H. A. D. Jowett; ‘The Nitrogen Chlorides derivable from 
m-Chloroacetanilide and their fransformations,’ Dr D. 


Chattaway, Dr. 


WwW H. Hurtley; 
‘ Derivatives of Cy p ic Acid,’ 





P. Orton, and Mr. 
phor and H 


Dr. A. Lapworth 
Fri. Physical, 5.—‘‘The Magnetic Properties of lron and Aluminium 
Alloys, Part IL.,’ Dr. 8. W Richardson ;* Note on Crystalliza- 


tion produced in Solid Metal by Pressure.’ Mr. W. Campbell ; 
‘The Viscosity of Mixtures of Liquids and of Solutions,’ Dr. 
C.H Lees 
— Royal Institution, 9.—‘The Effect of Physical Agents on 
Bacterial Life,’ Dr. A. Macfadyen. 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Growth of Chamber Music,’ Lec- 
ture IIL., Sir F. Bridge. 








Science Gossiy. 


THE conversazione of the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers is to be held on the 26th inst. 
The newly elected President and Mrs. Perry 
will receive the visitors. 

THe German Congress of Anthropologists is 
to meet this year at Halle from September 24th 
to 27th. It is postponed until later than usual 
on account of the many scientific congresses 
which are to be held in Paris during the time 
of the Exhibition. 








FINE ARTS 


——~ 


A History of the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
P.R.A. By Algernon Graves and Wil- 
liam Vine Cronin. Illustrated. 3 vols. 
(Published by Subscription for the Pro- 
prietors by H. Graves & Co.) 

Tuis is a great assemblage of minute details, 

not a biography of Sir Joshua, but an 

account of the dates, history, and commercial 
records of all the known pictures by him, 
and the copies, versions, and replicas, so far 
as they have come within the purview of the 
indomitable compiler to whom we already 
owe ‘A Dictionary of Artists who have 
Exhibited in London from 1760 to 1893,’ and 
his colleague, Mr. Cronin. For many 
years we ourselves have been accumulating 
copious notes under all the heads. Now, 
thanks to this publication, three-fourths of 
them are superseded, so far as they come 
within the range of ‘A History,’ and are 
not biographical nor anecdotical. In 
respect to these two sections of Reynolds 
records, however, Messrs. Graves and Cronin 
are by no means silent; indeed, nearly 
every page comprises notes more or less 
illustrative of personal matters concerning 
the painter and his sitters. Copious extracts 
from Leslie and Taylor’s ‘ Life of Reynolds’ 
occur on several pages, together with 
extracts from the notices of exhibitions in 
the newspapers of Sir Joshua’s day, the 
collecting of which must have cost 
much time and pains. The chief draw- 
back to the usefulness of the volumes is 
that, being published by subscription, only 
subscribers can obtain them. Therefore they 
will not be found in Free Libraries, nor at 
public institutions whose managers have not 
paid for a copy. There is, consequently, 
some interest in the statement that this pub- 
lication is ‘‘ limited to 125 copies, including 

[those which are for] presentation.” The 

scope of the compilers’ intentions is fairly 

set forth in the following passage from the 
introduction to the volumes :— 

‘*In 1755 Reynolds commenced keeping yearly 
pocket-books, in which he recorded the names of 
his sitters, and in July, 1759, he began ledgers, 
wherein he entered the payments made by his 
sitters under the heads ‘ first’ and ‘second ’— 
the first payment being previous to, or when the 
portrait was commenced, the second payment on 
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its completion. The pocket-books end in 1789, 
and should comprise thirty-five, but eight are 
missing; the other twenty-seven are in the 
Royal Academy. The two ledgers are the pro- 
perty of Mr. Algernon Graves. These ledgers 
—the existence of No. 1 not being known to 
either Cotton or Taylor—have been of material 
service in the compilation of this work, and with 
extracts made from the catalogues of the British 
Institution, Royal Academy, Grosvenor, and 
other exhibitions of Deceased Masters, as well 
as from information from numerous private 
sources, have supplied, it may be said, the 
missing links of the lost pocket-books. When 
commencing the arrangement of the materials 
then in hand, our anticipation was that the 
pictures would number about 2,600 ; but, as the 
manuscript progressed, the necessity became 
obvious of obtaining permission to visit the 
principal collections in England and Ireland, 
and to seek information in all quarters where it 
was likely to be obtained. Accordingly Mr. 
Algernon Graves devoted himself to this pur- 
pose, and the prompt responses to his applica- 
tions were significant of the wide and abiding 
interest taken in all that relates to this great 
artist The gratifying outcome has been the 
discovery of numerous replicas and unexhibited 
portraits of the highest quality; of various pic- 
tures that are actually fromthe brush of Reynolds, 
though attributed to other painters ; highly inter- 
esting incidents connected with his art; and the 
oppurtunity of correcting traditions and throw- 
ing new light, in numerous instances, upon 
family portraiture that is of much value to the 
possessors. Through these advantages, as well 
as owing to wider research, the number of sub- 
jects has been augmented to nearly 4,600.” 


These sentences indicate the objects 
and methods of Mr. Graves and Mr. 
Cronin. On the whole, success has in no 
small measure attended their labours. 
In fact, they have achieved so much that 
nothing of importance is likely to be at- 
tempted in the future. Whatever remains 
yet unrecorded belonging to the cataloguing 
of Reynolds’s pictures will be provided 
for, no doubt, in a fourth supplementary 
volume, already far advanced, which will 
include various indexes, lists of names, 
reprints of sale catalogues, memoranda, 
and the like. 

We now turn to a few details. It may 
be worth while to note that ‘“‘second pay- 
ments”? were by no means always, nor even, 
we think, generally, made by sitters on the 
completion of their portraits, for it is a 
curious example of the ungenerous igno- 
rance of some modern writers upon Reynolds 
and his ways that they have actually quoted 
his practice of taking “ first payments”’ 
as illustrating the assumed greediness of the 
man. The fact is that almost every painter 
before and since his time has found it neces- 
sary to look for half-payments before be- 
ginning works which, owing to many inter- 
vening circumstances, may be long in getting 
themselves finished, perhaps never are 
finished at all, and that through no fault 
of the painters. 

No existing cataloguer can rival Mr. 
Graves in Reynoldsian lore. The fact that, 
at the expense of the firm of which he is the 
living representative, S. W. Reynolds and 
his assistants made the well-known series 
of reduced plates, some hundreds in all, 
after Sir Joshua’s best works, put him 
in a unique position, and, besides, his in- 
dustry is unrivalled. Nobody but Cotton 
had attempted to utilize the pocket-books 
and ledgers of Sir Joshua before Mr. 





Graves took them in hand. Somehow or 
other, either through carelessness, haste, 
or ignorance, Cotton’s digests, and even 
his transcripts, are extremely incorrect ; 
moreover, he had access to only a part of 
them; and his knowledge of his subject, 
considerable as it was, was inferior to that we 
all nowadays possess; and much as we owe 
to him, he certainly cannot be called a cata- 
loguer of genius, such as Mr. Algernon 
Graves is. The ‘ Life of Reynolds’ by Leslie 
and Tom Taylor is an excellent book in its 
way, but it does not aim at being a cata- 
logue; and, invaluable though it is on ac- 
count of the criticisms of the famous painter 
and the quantity of anecdotes it includes, 
it is, notwithstanding, hardly a book of 
authority where the minute details about 
Sir Joshua’s pictures and the engravings 
from them are in question. Much of 
what it contains comes from the note- 
books and ledgers of Reynolds, and either 
Leslie or Taylor noticed not a few of the 
defects of Cotton. Their work, too, com- 
prises copies in type from a few of the pages 
of these manuscripts of the President, but, 
among its photographic facsimiles, each of 
Mr. Graves’s volumes now in view comprises 
several reproductions from pages in Sir 
Joshua’s handwriting. There are, more- 
over, lists of pictures by Reynolds and 
the engravings from them, all more or less 
imperfect, by W. Richardson, 1794, North- 
cote, the Gentleman’s Magazine, liv. 383, and 
its appendix, Beechey, Malone, the author of 
‘English Children as Painted by Sir J. Rey- 
noids,’ and, above all in value, the ‘Catalogue 
Raisonné’ of Dr. E. Hamilton. Except the 
first they have all gone through at least two 
editions, but none of them can be compared 





with the work now issued. The dimensions | 


of the engraved plates are stated, the prices 
at which superior impressions of them have 
been sold at various times and the dates at 
which the pictures have been exhibited, the 
sums they were painted and, later, sold for, 


This was occasioned by a blunder of my colour 
man, who sent blue verditer, a colour which 
changes green within a month, instead of ultra. 
marine, which lasts for ever. However, I hays 
made such a background now as, I think, begt 
corresponds with the head, and sets it off to the 
best advantage.—I am, With the greatest reg 
Your most humble and most obedient servant, 

JosHvua Reyyorps, 
We observe here that— contrary to the 
common idea that artists ground their 
pigments at home, and that the ont. 
side colourman was a later invention—the 
President tells his correspondent that his 
colourman, the Roberson of another age 
had sent blue verditer instead of ultra. 
marine. This might do for the Viscount: 
but the fault really lay with the artist who 
used the fugitive material. The two pig. 
ments differ in their hues, and even more 
in their textures, substances, and the modes 
of their employment. This letter is printed 
in the second volume of the ‘Life of Rey. 
nolds’ at p. 280, not 880, as Mr. Graves 
has it. 

It is a little difficult to credit the state. 
ment that, all told, the number of Rey. 
nolds’s pictures amount to something like 
four thousand, even when we include the 
numerous replicas and unexhibited portraits, 
and works by Reynolds that are attributed 
to other painters. Surely a certain number 
are simply copies of a later date than Rey- 
nolds’s, or the works of men like Dance, 
Cotes, Raeburn, Opie, or Hoppner, all of whom 
approached him now and then. Of course, 
there are few better judges of a Sir Joshua 
than Mr. Graves, and we do not understand 
that this vast assemblage, or anything like it, 
was actually inspected by him. For example 
we read, under ‘Clavering, Lady Diana,’ that 
a portrait of her was sold at Greenwood’s, 
April 14th, 1796 (presumably as a Reynolds, 


four years after the painter’s death, many 


as well as the names of the owners and 
auctioneers who were concerned in the | 


selling of them. The Gentleman’s Magazine 
supplied the original prices of many of 
the plates. Of course, Bromley, Evans, 
and J. C. Smith dealt with numerous prints 
after the President, but these authorities 
did this, so to say, incidentally, and as 
part of their accounts of engraved por- 
traiture in general. Whenever Reynolds’s 
notes refer to the materials he used, 
Mr. Graves repeats the record, such as 
“Lake, yellow oker and _ ultra[ marine]. 
Dead col., without lake. Probatum Sept. 
1766,”’ which refers to the execution of Mr. 
Craunch’s second portrait. Now and again the 
courtesy of Tom Taylor’s correspondents fur. 
nished most curious illustrative notes such 
as a letter dated ‘‘ Leicester Fields, June 24 
[1779?],” from Reynolds to the second 
Viscount Barrington, about a portrait of 
Admiral 8. Barrington, now in Greenwich 
Hospital, which throws an odd light upon 
the ways of Sir Joshua’s studio. He 
wrote :— 


My Lorp,—I am sorry that the hurry of 
business has prevented me from returning the 
ictures before. I have endeavoured to repair 
r. Barrington’s in the best manner I can. In 
regard to the Admiral’s picture, I could scarce 
believe it to be the picture I painted, the effect 
was so completely destroyed by the green sky. 





years before Mr. Graves was born), for 
27. 18s. The lady herself died in 1760, and 
no one seems to have seen her portrait for 
more than a hundred years, nor has it been 
engraved, nor does Mr. Graves tell us he 
found its name in the pocket-books or 
ledgers of the President. Queen Charlotte 
in a pink dress and lace shawl was sold at 
Christie’s in 1879 for 7/. 17s. 6d. It was, 
of course, not a Reynolds, nor even 4 
decent copy of one, and copies of Reynolds's 
George III. and his queen, now at Hat- 
field, are considered, as Mr. Graves care- 
fully warns his readers, to be by Beechey, 
though they seem to be mentioned in a note 
by Reynolds, at the end of his ledger, as 
works of his own. Again, a portrait of 
Master E. Clough, which Sir W. Topham 
lent to the Royal Academy in 1879, No. 4, 
was declared by Mr. Graves’s father to be 
by Opie. Similar doubts are felt with regard 
to many other portraits; for instance, 4 
small half-length portrait of Mrs. Cock- 
sedge, now in Porchester Square. Mr. 
Graves thinks it genuine. He does not men- 
tion the whereabouts of the portrait of him- 
self for which Lord, Charlemont, Hogarth’s 
friend, paid Reynolds 42/. before 1761. It 
seems to have disappeared. Mr. Graves has 
no record of it, nor have we, though the 
Charlemont pictures have been dispersed by 
the inevitable Christie. 

While doubtful works might have been 
eliminated with advantage, a judicious com- 
pression of the printed pages would 
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have been desirable, even if nothing more 
revolutionary than what is called ‘running 
on” had been employed. The note from 
the ledger, to which we have just referred, 
occupies nearly half of p. 166; it might 
have been condensed into seven lines without 
injury. When we come to engravings, we 
find that each plate occupies at least a line, 
and a line is accorded to the fact of each 
separate exhibition—sometimes six or seven 
in all—of a picture. In various cases better 
ty ographical arrangements would, there 
is little doubt, have added to the intelli- 

ibility of Mr. Graves’s records. We 
take it that when he does not describe 
a picture or a print he has not seen 
either. We offer these suggestions in 
the event of the fourth volume being in 
the printer’s hands, and though it appears 
to be certain that these tomes will never be 
reprinted. Still, we should like Mr. Graves 
to correct the description in his volumes 
of portraits as ‘“‘three- quarter” instead 
of three - quarters. Sometimes, however, 
we have the right form, but it ought 
never to be wrong, notwithstanding what 
Dr. Johnson called ‘‘the practices of the 
illiterate.” Occasionally, too, the references 
to authorities for characteristic anecdotes 
have escaped Mr. Graves and his colleague ; 
for instance, under ‘ O’Brien, Nelly,’ which 
refers to the famous portrait which was at 
the Art Treasures, 1857, and the Academy, 
1872. It was first seen at the Society of 
Artists, 1763, where Walpole called it “a 
very pretty picture”; we read here that 
Northcote says it was sold by auction for 
10 guineas, 1787. Northcote, an inexpugn- 
able authority, asserts (‘Life,’ ii. 232, 1819) 
that Reynolds’s ‘‘fine portrait of Nelly 
O’Brien” was sold by public auction in the 
same year that Boydell gave the painter 
500 guineas for the ‘Death of Cardinal 
Beaufort’; but he does not say which of 
the courtesan’s portraits by Reynolds he 
refers to, nor does Mr. Graves say where 
Northcote’s statement is to be found. Nelly 
O’Brien sat to Reynolds from 1760 till 1767, 
and Mr. Graves’s recordsmentionsix portraits 
of her, all of which, if they are genuine (of 
which we have strong doubts), must have 
been painted long before 1787. No doubt 
several honest women’s likenesses have 
been awarded to Lord Bolingbroke’s mis- 
tress. For example, some years ago Ool. 
F. Cunningham, who ought to have known 
better, insisted in these columns that. a 
certain unbeautiful Miss Wools, of Farn- 
ham, sat to Sir Joshua for the then 
Lord Crewe’s exquisite portrait of Kitty 


Fisher, although Mr. Crewe was known 
to have paid for it and left it 
to his heirs, who own it to this 


day. Nothing less than our producing 
an actual portrait of Miss Wools (of which 
the design was not unlike the Orewe picture) 
would pacify our correspondent and redeem 
the character of the lady. Mr. Graves has 
not fewer than fourteen entries and descrip- 
tions under ‘Fisher, Kitty,’ and he men- 
tions five more portraits with her name 
as having been sold at Christie’s. The 
enumeration of this number is one of 
many symptoms of the prodigious pains 
of which these volumes are the monu- 
ment. Yet sometimes a little more 
careful reading of his authorities would 

ve been just to others. Thus, under 





‘Venus chiding Cupid,’ the example which 
was lent to the Academy in 1894, it is stated 
that the Atheneum had criticized that much 
deteriorated picture “sharply,” and a notice 
is appended here from the then owner re- 
futing a statement we did not make, that it 
was not the original work of Reynolds. 
The fact was we never asserted it was 
not by Sir Joshua, though, indeed, its con- 
dition was bad enough to justify such an 
opinion. What we said was that it must not 
be confused with a similar Reynolds with 
a like name of ‘ Venus chiding Cupid,’ which 
belonged to Lord Charlemont, while the onein 
question had belonged to Lord Northbrook, 
and was paid for in 1784 by Mr. Boothby. 
The necessity for this caution of ours no 
one knows better than Mr. Graves, who de- 
scribes both pictures on consecutive pages. 
All the while the Academy Catalogue—on 
the authority of the then owner, of course— 
called his contribution ‘Venus disarming 
Cupid.’ On this account also we said the 
pictures must not be confounded with each 
other. Northcote, by-the-by, mentions three 
such pictures— Lord Charlemont’s, which 
Bartolozzi engraved ; another, bequeathed to 
the Earl of Upper Ossory, and engraved by 
Collyer in 1786; and a third, painted for 
Sir B. Boothby, which Sir T. Bernard had— 
and he calls them ‘ Venus chiding Cupid for 
learning to Cast Accounts.’ So bad was the 
condition of the picture we wrote about in 
1894 that the Hanging Committee put it on 
high—skiedit, in fact. Nodoubt Lord North- 
brook had very good reasons for selling his 
Reynolds, which was Sir T. Bernard’s (B.I., 
1813). Northcote was quite wrong, because 
Reynolds’s bequest to the earl was what that 
friend of his called ‘Nymph and Boy,’ now 
known as ‘ Venus and Cupid,’ and it belongs 
to Lord Castletown. 

We must conclude with praise for the 
illustrations in these volumes, some of 
which are new to us, while all of them are 
extremely interesting and characteristic, 
though several of them are not, artistically 
speaking, up to the mark. 








THE ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 

Archeologia Ailiana; or, Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquities published by the Society 
of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Vols. 
XX., XXI., and XXII. Part I. (Reid & Co.) 
—The Rev. J. F. Hodgson contributes a note- 
worthy paper on the church of St. Andrew, 
Auckland. It is still an attractive building, 
though from time to time it has suffered mutila- 
tions of which it is painful to think. To many, 
however, its chief interest, no doubt, consists in 
its long connexion with the see and monastery 
of Durham. The writer draws attention to the 
fact that the church has been built at least a 
mile away from the two villages of which it 
formed the ecclesiastical centre, and for the 
devotions of whose inhabitants it was intended. 
He is also careful to mention the fact, though 
he does not try to account for it, that this is by 
no means an isolated example of such an arrange- 
ment. It is common in Richmondshire, and by 
no means unknown elsewhere in the North. Ex- 
amples, indeed, may be met with in other parts 
of England. The common explanation is that 
the ‘‘towns,” as they are still called in the 
North, have moved away from the church. This 
must be a most unsatisfactory solution to those 
who realize the permanence of ancient village 
institutions. We would suggest that in many 
cases it may have arisen from the original church 
having been built on the site of the burial-place 
of the heathen inhabitants —a spot sanctified 








by religious associations of a far older date than 
the introduction of Christianity into these islands. 
We know that in not a few cases, in widely 
separated parts of the country, the spots where 
our old churchyards now are were devoted to 
heathen interments. Mr. Hodgson is some- 
times discursive, but always in a pleasant and 
instructive manner, in what he says concern- 
ing the memorable persons who have been 
connected with Auckland. This is especially 
so when their characters appeal strongly 
to his imagination. Interesting details are 
given, almost amounting to a_ biographical 
study, of Anthony Bek, that strenuous Bishop 
of Durham, who, alike in his failings and his 
virtues, was a noble specimen of the bishop 
of the Middle Ages. One of his faults—and a 
very great one so far as Auckland Church is 
concerned—was that he endeavoured to improve 
it, after the fashion of the modern “restorer,” 
by destroying good old work and supplying 
its place by something very inferior of his 
own. Such deficiency of perception was un- 
common, though not quite unknown, in the 
medizval time. It is, however, strange that 
the most profuse ecclesiastic who ever ruled the 
Palatinate should have lapsed into such wanton- 
ness. The catalogue here given of the exhibi- 
tion of silver plate manufactured at Newcastle 
will be of service to collectors, especially so as 
it is well illustrated. It contains a list of makers 
so far as their names have been ascertained. 
The earliest is that of William Ramsey, who 
was, unless there were two persons in succession 
bearing the same name, in business from 1656 
to 1698. As early as 1423 Newcastle was one 
of the towns permitted to have an assay office, 
and in 1536 the goldsmiths were incorporated 
along with plumbers, glaziers, pewterers, and 
painters, but it may well be doubted whether 
plate was manufactured there in any considerable 
quantity before the time of the Commonwealth. 
Not a single specimen is at present in evidence. 
When fashions change nothing is more liable to 
perish than old silver ; so it is just possible that 
earlier examples may yet be discovered. Mr. 
C. S. Terry’s accounts of the visits of Charles I. 
to Newcastle, of the Scottish campaign in 
Northumberland and Durham in 1644, and of 
the siege of the town which followed, form 
really one paper in three sections. The local 
knowledge which the writer has brought to 
bear is wide and well digested. Future his- 
torians will consult him with advantage. Mr. 
Parker Brewis supplies some valuable notes on 
swords of the old fashion. There are four with 
basket hilts in the museum of the Society. 
These form the text of his discourse, although his 
range extends much further. He draws atten- 
tion to the fact that because the name of Andrea 
Ferara occurs on a multitude of sword-blades, it 
by no means follows that the celebrated Italian 
smith was the maker of all of them. When the 
name of a person or a place becomes noted for 
the production of some article in demand, it 
often attaches itself so firmly that, when the law 
does not step in to hinder it, there is a speedy 
transference for sale purposes. This often takes 
place without any thought of deception. In 
discussing this subject Mr. Brewis illustrates his 
argument by a good local example. ‘‘ The best 
household coal,” he says, 

“ig sold in London as Wallsend, although it is well 
known that none of it comes from that colliery, 
but merely supplies a demand, and trades on the 
name which Wallsend made.” 


On one of the rapiers in the museum the orb 
and cross are figured ; this the writer regards as 
an amulet against the evil eye. We much doubt 
whether it ever had any such significance. In 
Mr. P. E. Mathers’s paper entitled ‘An Old 
Local Family Estate,’ which is of itself of only 
local interest, there is a certificate of Alice Frost, 
a Catholic lady, having taken the three oaths 
which were then thought to be required for 
securing allegiance to the descendants of the 
Princess Sophia. Though a North - Country 
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woman, she took these oaths at the Middlesex 
Quarter Sessions held in October, 1723. The 
fact of their imposition is well known, but we 
do not remember ever before to have seen a 
formal certificate of their having been taken. 
Jarrow, on account of its connexion with Bene- 
dict Biscop and Bede, has received much 
attention from the Northern school of anti- 
quaries; but this has not saved it from bar- 
barous treatment. The Rev. H. E. Savage has 
done a good work by gathering together in a 
compact and interesting form what is known 
of the church’s past history. His paper is 
admirably illustrated. 

Somersetshire Archeological and Natural 
History Society.—Proceedings during the Year 
1899. Third Series. Vol. V. (Taunton, 
Barnicott & Pearce.) — The Somersetshire 
Archeeological and Natural History Society has 
during the half century of its existence been 
doing good work in the West. There is not a 
volume of its Proceedings which does not contain 
one or more papers of permanent value. Some of 
the most eminent historical scholars of the past 
have been wont to attend its meetings and con- 
tribute to its pages, and there is every prospect 
of men of a younger generation coming forward 
to fill the vacant places. We agree with the 
President, Sir Edward Fry, who has himself 
laboured in both these fields, that the Society 
has done less for what used to be called natural 
knowledge than it has for archeology. This 
is undoubtedly to be deplored, for narrow 
specialism deserves all the discouragement we 
can give to it as prominent among the great 
intellectual drawbacks of our time. We are 
sure that in Somerset, as elsewhere, there are 
those who take kindly to geology and botany 
who are but lukewarm regarding flint imple- 
ments, family history, and church architecture. 
These persons require consideration, for we 
ought to realize more fully than our fathers had 
the means of doing that all knowledge is in 
truth one, and that to be well equipped in any 
single branch of science it is a necessity for us 
to know a multitude of other things which to 
the thoughtless person have no connexion with 
it whatsoever. Several of the papers are of 
more than local interest. This is especially 
the case with Mr. McMurtrie’s account of 
the discoveries of Roman and earlier re- 
mains in what appear to have been ash-pits 
in the parish of Radstock. One of these 
is indefinitely older than the others. No 
very early relics were found in it, but it 
had been in use after the introduction of iron. 
Though there was nothing discovered that was 
in any sense new, these finds help to fill up a 
blank in that prehistoric map of Britain 
which we all long for. The Rev. E. H. Bates 
and the Rev. F. Hancock have contributed a 
third section of the account of the church plate 
of Somersetshire which is in progress. None 
of the vessels here described is of much in- 
terest, except the chalice and paten belonging 
to Nettlecombe. They are the oldest pieces of 
English plate with a date-letter known to exist. 
The sign of the year is a Longobardic B with 
double cusps. This indicates the year 1479. 
They are still beautiful and in good condition, 
although, so far as is known, they have been in 
use since first they were dedicated to the church. 
The paper on the Brook family would have pos- 
sessed more interest had the writer connected the 
members of the race more intimately with the 
history of the violent days in which they lived. 
Theirs was ‘‘a great tragedy” long continued. 
Many illustrations of the Brook tombs are given, 
some of which, if we are not mistaken, are here 
published for the first time. The account of 
the excursions, when manor houses and churches 
were visited, is too much compressed, but con- 
tains information of value. In Yatton Church 
there was an image of St. Sunday. Who was 
this? It has been assumed that this is a quaint 
English rendering of St. Dominic, but evidence 
is wanting. At present it is no better than a 





guess. In Brockley Church a chancel arch is 
wanting, except so far as one is formed by 
the woodwork of the roof. Such an arrange- 
ment, it is stated, was common in the south- 
west. It is not so rare as has been sup- 
posed in other parts of England. We have 
notices of this arrangement in Kent, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Lincolnshire. Some of these have, 
however, been altered, to suit modern taste, by 
ignorant or perverse church restorers. At 
Weston-in-Gordano it seems that two of the 
medizeval altars still remain. In the parish 
records of Wrington there is an entry of a pay- 
ment of “one shilling for killing an author.” 
This is not a terrible example of that hatred of 
learning which some people perversely assume 
to have possessed our ancestors, but only an in- 
stance of phonetic spelling. We perhaps need 
not say that an otter, not a writer of books, was 
the animal for which head-money was paid. 








TWO BABYLONIAN SEALS, 


I po not imagine that you wish to prolong a 
discussion on the genuineness of the seal figured 
by Mr. C. W. King, and I am sure that I do 
not ; and yet some statements by Mr. Boscawen 
seem to need brief correction. 

Mr. Boscawen is ‘‘astonished” that I have 
‘* not seen that the Museum seal pairs in subject 
with a well-known example published by 
Heuzey,” and he says that it contains the 
bifrons ‘‘engaged in pulling down the bower 
over a kneeling figure of the goddess Istar.” 
I long ago wrote ‘‘No” on the margin of my 
Maspero’s ‘ Dawn of Civilization’ against the 
passage, p. 682, note, where Maspero says that 
the goddess is ‘‘ pursued by a genius with a 
double face.” Maspero was deceived by the 
error of his engraver, who mistook the loops of 
the back hair for a nose and chin. M. Heuzey, 
who first published and described the cylinder, 
has no suspicion that we have here a bifrons, 
and his drawing shows but one face. The 
bifrons always has two eyes and two beards, 
one for each profile face; this figure has but 
one eye and but one beard. Thus the only 
published parallel for this bifrons fails, 

Mr. Boscawen says that ‘‘the figure of the 
water-god is not ‘preposterous,’” and is ‘‘ figured 
in Lajard.” Lajard figures gods with streams, 
but nothing like this one, which is climbing a 
mountain, with fishes between two streams, 
which issue directly from each side of the god’s 
body, and not from a vase. This god sharply 
contradicts the conventions of the old Baby- 
lonian ‘‘ water-god.” I am quite willing to yield 
to Mr. Boscawen that the protuberance by the 
side of the Gilgamesh figure looks as much like 
an axe asa quiver. I thought it likely that the 
forger meant it for a quiver to match the bow, 
and it did not occur to me that because, according 
to Delitzsch, Gilgamesh was told to take an axe 
to make an oar with, he therefore would be 
represented as carrying this peculiarly Hittite 
weapon. The Ishtar with wings, Mr. Boscawen 
says, is ‘‘not abnormal,” but ‘‘is figured in 
Lajard.” Isaid it was found in late Assyrian, 
borrowed perhaps from the Hittite representa- 
tions, but there is not one case of a winged 
Ishtar in old Babylonian art. 

I am obliged for the information as to the 
material of the seal, ‘‘ green jasper,” a name 
often erroneously given to these hard serpen- 
tines, and as to its concave shape. Forgers 
usually take a worn old seal for their recutting. 
The information that the seal ‘‘ was found in 
excavation and not beught from a dealer” 
needs sifting. 

As to the ‘‘ Blau forgeries,” Mr. Boscawen 
repeats that he is ‘indeed astonished that Dr. 
Ward should have been taken in by such clumsy 
work.” ‘‘ Well-known forgeries ” he had before 
called them. I have given the testimony of 
M. Thureau-Dangin (Mr. Boscawen persists 
in calling him ‘‘M. Dangin”), than whom no 
better authority lives, that they are not only 
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genuine, but the very oldest specimens of Baby. 
lonian writings yet found. And now I add the 
testimony of M. Heuzey in the Revue a’ Assyrio. 
logie, vol. ii. p. 55, this day received, who, in 
describing some bas-reliefs lately found by M 
de Sarzec in Téllo, at a level even below that of 
Ur-Nina and Entemena, compares them with 
‘les représentations non moins antiques de 
deux petits objets chaldéens connus sous |e 
nom de ‘Monuments Blau.’” With Thureay. 
Dangin, Heuzey, and Hilprecht recognizing 
them as genuine, and no one but Menant ques. 
tioning them, it is absurd to speak of them as 
‘*well-known forgeries,” and amusing to express 
astonishment that I should be ‘“‘ taken in” by 
them. 

I should hardly be expected to fullow Mr, 
Boscawen in his identification of the characters 
on these Blau monuments, which he says are 
taken from a genuine inscription of Entemena, 
There is no published inscription of Entemena 
from which a forger could have taken all these 
signs. There are 45 well-defined signs, not 
counting duplicates. Of these Thureau-Dangin 
identifies 28 as certain and 6 provisionally, 
Mr. Boscawen claims to identity 23 (‘ku” 
cited twice), one of them, ‘‘ pur,” ‘‘ not iden. 
tified by Dangin.” It is identified by Thureau- 
Dangin provisionally, No. 522. Mr. Boscawen 
complains of the ‘‘confused arrangement of 
signs,” ‘‘scattered over the plain surface 
between the figures, mixed up with numbers,” 
But for equal confusion compare De Sarzec, 
pl. i. bis, 1, a and b; pl. ii. bis, 1 and 2; pl. v, 
bis, 2. The ‘‘ grotesqueness” of the characters 
is equalled or surpassed in De Sarzec’s inscrip- 
tions, pl. i. bis, 1; i. ter, 2; pl. ii. 1, and many 
other texts published by Thureau-Dangin. Mr. 
Boscawen’s attempt to find in the inscriptions 
two frequently repeated votive inscriptions of 
Entemena is simply amazing. The value of 
signs is transposed by him in any way so as to 
make the desired sense. To show his arbitrary 
method, he gives in his two short sentences 
“ur,” ‘*ti,” and ‘*mu,” which are not in his 
list of identified characters. His first inscrip- 
tion he reads :— 

“Ningir (su) wr-sag (dan)-ga En(lil)-7a (Lugal) 

a-ni En-temen-na (pa)-te-si Ser-pur-la-(hi).” 
Now I say it soberly, there is on the inscription 
as given no ‘‘(su),” no ‘‘ur,” no ‘‘(dan),” no 
‘*(lil),” no ‘*(Lugal),” no ‘‘ ni,” no ‘* temen,” 
no ‘*(pa)”’; and no fair reading can easily find 
*¢ si,” “ Ser” (should be Sir), ‘‘la” or ‘‘ki.” I 
do not see how s serious scholar can offer such a 
reading. Wittiam Hayes Warb. 


*,* We cannot publish any more letters on 
this subject. 





SALE. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 26th ult. the following. Drawings: J. 
Israéls, A Woman and Child on the Seashore, 
581. J. W. North, A Woodland Stream, 73l. 
G. H. Boughton, Rose Standish, 168]. W. 
Bradley, Portrait of Mrs. Bradley, 1471. J. 
Farquharson, Leaving the Hills, 3151. P. 
Graham, Where Deep Seas Moan, 7661. B. W. 
Leader, Wild Wales, 294/.; The Trout Stream, 
1571. J. MacWhirter, Ossian’s Grave, 1051. 
F. Morgan, The Emigrant’s Departure, 110). 
J. C. Cazin, A Girl Seated Reading, 3251.; Le 
Soir, coast scene, 136/.; The Ramparts of Mon- 
treuil, 220/.; Tobias and the Angel, 1051. J. B. 
Corot, Le Matin, 346].; The Town of Nantes, 
3991. G. Courbet, On the Loire near Amiens, 
1057. C. Daubigny, A River Scene, moonrise, 
3571.; A River Scene, stormy sky, 199/.; A 
Grey Sea, 2941.; A River Scene, sunset, 357). 
A. G. Decamps, Peter denying Christ, 147). 
J. Dupré, In the Forest, 1201. ©. Jacque, A 
Woody Landscape, 2101. W. Miiller, A Bazaar 
at Sioul, Egypt, and Sale of a Slave, Alexandria, 
5351. ; A Landscape, with felled tree, and boy 
on a road, 1151. Sir J. E. Millais, Forget-Me- 
Not, 1,575). W. Mulready, The Carpenters 
Shop, 1527. R. Bonheur, Cattle at Rest, 735. 
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fine-Art Gossiy. 

Lorp Batcarres has been making a praise- 
worthy attempt to obtain a South Africa medal 
which should be worthy of the nation. He has 
only brought out the fact that the War Office 
have no idea what a medal ought to be. Let 
them look at the medal of a town councillor of 
Paris, or at the double gold piece of Napoleon, 
King of Italy, and they will see what a modern 
medal may be. 

Tedrawings by the Messrs. Detmold, on view 
in the Fine-Art Society’s rooms, to which we 
referred last week, are most of them powerful 
and spirited, though somewhat harshly coloured, 
studies of animals, the best being those of fish, 
flowers, and unambitious landscapes. The few 
which will attract artistic eyes are distinguished 
by bold, yet sound drawing, and the animated 
attitudes of the creatures represented, such as 
‘Nemo me impune lacessit!” (No. 1a); ‘ Pin- 
tail Duck’ (2); ‘Sooty Phalanger’ (7); ‘Whiting 
Pout’ (13); ‘Carp’ (30), a first-rate instance ; 
and ‘Pike’ (33), which, as a study of character 
and of the texture and colours of the skin, it 
would be difficult to improve upon. Next to 
the last two ‘ Trout’ (50) is fine. 


Tue best pictures in oil of the collection which 
is on view at Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi’s are a 
thoroughly good ‘Portrait of a Lady,’ by Ter- 
burg (No. 17) ; the vigorous Raeburn, a portrait 
of ‘Mrs. R. Strachan’ (1); the fine and charac- 
teristic F. Hals, ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman’ (4), 
which is dated ‘* 1648”; ‘The Salad Girl’ (9), 
by Hoppner ; J. Crome’s ‘ Landscape’ (10), a 
very respectable example ; Reynolds’s ‘ Princess 
Amelia’ (12); and that most excellent ‘Interior 
with Figures’ (21), by Eglon H. van der Neer, 
which came from the Hope Collection. 


A coLLEcTION of bright and effective drawings 
by Count N. Androutzos, now in Mr. T. 
McLean’s rooms, deserves a visit on account of 
the skilful and firm draughtsmanship, and also 
for the dashing way in which sunlight has been 
treated in views of the ruins of Pompeii and 
other antique cities. We commend to the visitor 
‘Interior of the House of the Tragic Poet, 
Pompeii ’ (No. 3), as giving an excellent idea of 
its local colours and condition; ‘A Funeral 
Triclinium’ (8) possesses nearly equal attrac- 
tions, but a less important subject; ‘The 
Baptistery of St. Mark’s, Venice’ (24), excels 
in forceful colouring; and there is a good 
panorama of the view ‘From the top of 
the Greek Theatre, Taormina’ (35). These 
may be taken as specimens of the whole, a great 
deal of the interest of which is topographical 
and architectural, if not pictorial. 


Very shortly will be opened to public view 
at Grosvenor House a collection of drawings 
made in South Africa by Miss Frere, sister of 
Sir Bartle Frere, while, some years since, she 
was staying with her brother in that region. 
To these examples will be added a few of Herr 
Haehnel’s admirable bronzes of animals, such 
as an Ostrich and an Eland, which are of 
singular merit, exhaustively finished and 
searchingly studied. 


Tue Swiss Landesmuseum at Zurich has just 
obtained in Paris two paintings by the early 
Zurich artist Hans Asper, who painted the well- 
known portraits of Zwingli and his wife. One 
of the pictures, bearing the monogram of the 
painter and the date 1538, is a portrait of the 
“Junker” Andreas Schmid, of Zurich, who was 
taken prisoner with Francis I. at Pavia, distin- 
guished himself later at the battle of Kappel, 
and was one of the four sponsors sent by the 
Swiss Federation to Paris at the baptism of the 
daughter of Henri II. The other picture is a 
portrait of Junker Schmid’s second wife. Both 
are painted on wood, and neither has been sub- 
jected to any repainting, it is said. 

Ectywys - Cummin, or ‘the church of 

ummin,” situated in the parish of that name 


in a remote corner of the county of Carmarthen, 
stands on an unsheltered eminence, in the midst 
of a prehistoric earthwork or rath. The greater 
part of the present structure appears to be of 
the middle of the thirteenth century. It is 
covered with a stone vaulted barrel roof of acute 
pitch. Doubtless there was a church and Christian 
sepulture on this bleak spot many centuries 
earlier, for an Ogam stone of peculiar interest 
was found in the churchyard a few years ago. 
It is one of the rare and highly valuable examples 
of a bilingual inscription. The word ‘‘inigena” 
is used instead of the word “ filia” in the Latin 
version, and this is said to be the only instance 
known of the use of this Romano-Celtic word 
out of Ireland. On the north wall of the nave 
are traces of polychromatic decorative paint- 
ing, with two inscriptions painted over at 
different dates, one in red lettering and the 
other in black. The chalice of the communion 
plate is a good Elizabethan example of the year 
1574, and inscribed ‘*Poculum Ecclesie de Eglos 
Skymine.” Repairs to this church are now a 
necessity, and the rector and churchwardens 
have acted wisely in putting themselves in the 
hands of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, and the work will be person- 
ally undertaken by Mr. William Weir. There 
are some curious indications of a much earlier 
church in the base of both the north and south 
walls, and possibly the repairs now about to 
begin will throw some light on these peculiar 
features. Weare glad to notice that the modest 
proposals include the reverent custody of the 
Ogam stone, which is at present wholly unpro- 
tected. 








MUSIC 


— 


THE WEEK. 


Covent GARDEN.—‘ Roméo et Juliette.’ 
QUEEN’s HaLuL.— Philharmonic Concert. 
Sr. James's HaLt —Mr. Frederick Dawson’s Pianoforte 


Recital. M. Emile Sauret’s Concert. 


MapvamMe Mexza resumed last Saturday 
evening the rdle of Juliette in Gounod’s 
opera. Her voice was in good order, and 
she interpreted the valse brilliantly, while 
in the sentimental phrases of the balcony 
scene and in the ‘Duo de |’Alouette’ her 
exquisitely pure and round tones were 
employed with delightful effect. On the 
dramatic side the impersonation showed 
further improvement, and _ altogether 
Madame Melba achieved a brilliant success. 
M. Saléza, the Romeo, sang and acted with 
notable fervour. This artist never spares 
himself; he cares nothing for reserved force. 
His Romeo is passionate and impulsive, and 
in the duel scene M. Saléza evidently nerved 
himself for a special effort. M. Decléry was 
a satisfactory representative of Mercutio, 
singing the ‘Queen Mab’ air in good style. 
M. Plangon once more presented an impres- 
sive and vocally excellent Friar Laurence, 
and Mlle. Maubourg sang Stephano’s air 
prettily and with animation. M. Jacques 
Bars was a good Tybalt. 

At the Philharmonic Society’s fifth con- 
cert at Queen’s Hall last Thursday evening 
was produced a new orchestral suite by 
Mr. 8. Coleridge-Taylor, entitled ‘Scenes 
from an Everyday Romance.’ It is laid 
out in four sections, of which the opening 
allegro and the valse—rather in the Tschai- 
kowsky manner—are the most pleasing. 
The scoring is picturesque, but the com- 
poser’s admiration for the percussion instru- 
ments grows apace, and he employs them 
with more freedom than many of his well- 





wishers could desire. The work was well 








played under the direction of the composer. 
Of the charming Air and Variations from 
Mozart’s Divertimento in B flat Mr. Cowen 
secured a good performance, also of Berlioz’s 
‘Harold en Italie’ Symphony, a work that 
had been neglected by the society for half 
a century. Mr. Hobday undertook the 
viola solo. Herr Ernst von Dohnényi in 
his rendering of Beethoven’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in G again asserted the possession 
of rare artistic qualities. Miss Ada Crossley 
sang the ‘Intlammatus’ from Dvordk’s 
— Mater’ with fervour and vocal 
skill. 

Mr. Frederick Dawson concluded his 
series of three recitals at St. James’s Hall 
last Friday week. His performance of 
Beethoven’s ‘ Waldstein’ Sonata was com- 
mendably earnest and clear in detail, the 
execution throughout being fluent, well 
balanced, and entirely worthy of praise. 
The abundant vivacity and charm of Schu- 
mann’s ‘ Papillons’ were faithfully depicted 
by Mr. Dawson, who also played three of 
Chopin’s mazurkas in an attractive manner. 
The recital, which commenced with Bach’s 
Fugue in a minor, concluded with Liszt’s 
twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody. 

M. Emile Sauret gave a concert at St. 
James’s Hall last Saturday afternoon. In 
Vieuxtemps’s Violin Concerto in a minor, a 
work specially designed to test the technical 
skill of the performer, M. Sauret acquitted 
himself admirably. More interesting from 
the listener’s point of view were the Adagio 
and Finale from Dvorak’s Violin Concerto 
(Op. 53), and in these movements M. Sauret 
was in close touch with the moods of the 
music, while his execution was entirely 
adequate. He was joined by Herr Liebling 
in a fairly good performance of Schumann’s 
Sonata in D minor, but the pianist’s reading 
of Beethoven’s ‘ Sonata Appassionata ’ could 
not be commended, and should forthwith be 
remodelled. 





THE HANDEL FESTIVAL AT BONN. 

Time in various ways has tampered with the 
texts of old masters. The tone and character 
of some instruments have changed, while others 
have disappeared. Then, again, the important 
parts for organ or cembalo, never having been 
written down, died with their creators Attempts 
have been made by J. A. Hiller, Mosel, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Robert Franz, and other musicians, 
to bring Handel’s scores more or less up to date. 
One may find fault with thie or that detail, but 
considering the change in the composition of the 
orchestra since Handel’s time, the larger bodies 
of singers and larger halls of the present day, 
a rearrangement of the old scores seems—at any 
rate from a practical point of view—reasonable 
enough, At the same time any attempt to pre- 
sent them, so far as is possible, under the old 
conditions is not only most interesting but of 
great historical value. Handel’s tone colouring 
and tone contrasts—for it is with that master 
that we are now specially concerned—show what 
careful and skilful use he made of the resources 
at his disposal, while an attentive study makes 
clear the fact that, like his great successors, he 
knew how to heighten the effect of his tone 
pictures by chiaroscuro. Now at the Handel 
Festival held last week at Bonn (May 24th to 
26th), ‘Saul,’ ‘Judas Maccabeeus,’ and * Acis 
and Galatea’ were given without any additional 
accompaniments, and with an orchestra of 58 
strings, 6 flutes, 12 oboes, 5 bassoons, 6 horns, 
6 trumpets, and 3 trombones, and a chorus 
somewhat over 300. And for these works the 
versions specially prepared by Dr. Chrysander 
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were used, in which numerous cuts have been 
made, and ornaments, also bold cadences, intro- 
duced into the vocal parts of the arias. The 
composer himself made cuts in his oratorios, 
and from his time down to ours they have been 
felt to be necessary. The cuts prescribed by 
Dr. Chrysander appear to us, however, in more 
than one instance open to exception. The im- 
portant Sinfonia, for example, with which ‘ Saul’ 
opens was entirely omitted. Then in ‘ Judas’ the 
recitative ‘* So willed my father now at rest ” was 
followed by the chorus ‘** Hear us, O Lord.” The 
recitative ending on the chord of B minor is fol- 
lowed in the score by ‘‘ Disdainful of danger” 
in the key of G major, but the chorus mentioned 
above commences in F major, and the unpleasant 
effect of this juxtaposition of keys (B minor and 
F major) was increased rather than otherwise 
by the few notes played on the organ between 
the two movements. And again ‘‘ From mighty 
kings ” was left out, an air which, at any rate 
in this country, is one of the chief attractions of 
‘Judas.’ Then there were occasional shorten- 
ings of symphonies which, considering the few 
moments saved, did not seem reasonable. 

The special feature, however, of the Chry- 
sander versions is the manner in which the solo 
parts have been ornamented. This has been 
considered a serious tampering with Handel’s 
text, and has given rise in certain quarters to 
grave dissatisfaction. No performance of a 
Chrysander version of a Handel oratorio has as 
yet been given in England, but when that 
happens there will no doubt be ominous shakings 
of the head. When the revised version of the 
Bible was published, many preferred the old 
readings, not because they could bring forward 
learned arguments in their favour, but simply 
because they did not care to set aside words 
with which from youth upwards they had been 
familiar. And so with Handel’s text ; the new 
would be received with suspicion. When, how- 
ever, any change, whether in words or tones, 
is propounded, it behoves one to look into the 
matter with a calm and open mind. Now it 
is an historical fact that in the eighteenth 
century instrumentalists and vocalists were 
not only allowed, but expected to indulge in 
ornaments of various kinds. In the repeats 
of sonata movements, up to Mozart’s time, they 
were freely introduced, and the same holds 
good for the da capos of vocal pieces. Hence, 
for instance, in the duet ‘*O lovely peace” in 
* Judas,’ the first section on repetition was thus 
ornamented at Bonn. And a similar course 
was adopted, and not without justification, in 
many passages which were not repeated. But 
the most marked additions were the cadenzas, 
principally at the end of songs. Dr. Chrysander, 
for instance, introduces two very free ones in 
**So shall the lute” in ‘Judas.’ The most 
striking were those in the recitative ‘‘I rage,” 
and the one at the close of the air ‘‘O 
ruddier than the cherry” (given not with 
piccolo, but with flute, as in Handel’s score). 
This last Polyphemus cadence seemed ex- 
travagant. Dr. Chrysander maintains that 
without ornamentations of some kind we have 
only the dead letter, not the living spirit of 
Handel’s music. That may be, nay, from what 
history teaches us, must be granted. But it may 
be asked, Arethe Chrysander cadences in the true 
Handelian spirit? It seems unjust to condemn 
them straight away simply because they sound 
novel and frequently strange—in some cases, 
indeed, forced. Dr. Max Seiffert, in an article 
published in the Amsterdam Weekblad voor 
Muziek, July 20th, 1895, in connexion with the 
performances of Handel oratorios at Mainz in 
July of that year, states that Dr. Chrysander 
has in his possession a series of pieces (‘‘ eine 
Reihe von Stiicken”) with ornaments written 
out for a vocalist by Handel himself. 

To the per*crmances at Bonn we must refer 
as briefly as possible. Of the solo vocalists, 


Frau Emma Riickbeil-Hiller (soprano), from 
Stuttgart; Krau Pauline de Haan-Manifarges 





(contralto), from Rotterdam ; and Heer Prof. 
Johann Messchaert (bass), from Amsterdam, 
deserve special commendation. The choir con- 
tained some excellent voices, and they sang with 
considerable energy. There was, however, an 
absence of light and shade, and, except in a few 
special places, the pianos and pianissimos were 
far from satisfactory. Herr Hugo Griiters, the 
conductor of the Bonn Choral Society, can 
scarcely be described as a heaven-born con- 
ductor. There was a lack of elasticity, precision, 
and, at times, repose in his beat, and his tempi 
were often tardy. His enthusiasm, however, 
in some degree made amends for his short- 
comings, and at the close he received quite an 
ovation from choir and audience. Herr Prof. 
F. W. Franke, from Cologne, presided ably at 
the organ, and Herr Alfred Kleinpaul at the 
‘*cembalo,” i.e., a Steinway pianoforte. The 
first part of the programme on the second day 
was miscellaneous, and included Handel’s Sonata 
for Violin in a, played with all due refinement 
by Dr. Joachim, who was received with special 
enthusiasm, and an organ concerto, or rather a 
mixture of concertos, played by Prof. Franke. 





SIR GEORGE GROVE. 

THE late Sir George Grove, as was stated in 
a notice of him which appeared about two years 
ago in the Musical Times, has been felicitously 
designated ‘‘the truest friend to music and 
musicians.” What he has done for music scarce 
needs to be told. With the Crystal Palace Con- 
certs his name has been connected since the 
earliest days. The catalogue of music performed 
there will show how much Mr. Manns has done 
for high art during forty and more years; but 
the analytical programme books show how an 
accomplished and enthusiastic ‘‘ amateur ’—for 
such Sir George always proclaimed himself— 
helped to spread a knowledge of and love for 
the great works selected week after week by 
Mr. Manns for performance. Sir George, of 
course, had his likes and dislikes. Beethoven 
was his chief idol, while for Schubert, Schu- 
mann, and Mendelssohn he entertained special 
affection. His personal influence was strong, 
his enthusiasm catching, and one cannot help 
noticing that the performances of the works of 
the four masters named werethose which have won 
for Mr. Manns and his orchestra the highest re- 
putation—and justly, for, apart from Dr. Richter, 
no finer performances of the symphonies of Beet- 
hoven have ever been given in London, while as 
to those of Schubert, Schumann, and Mendels- 
sohn, the interpretations under the direction of 
Mr. Manns still remain unrivalled. Towards 
these successes Sir George undoubtedly contri- 
buted a large share; his genial analyses of the 
various works were read again and again, and 
every one felt their simplicity and their power. 
It was not so much the technical knowledge 
which they conveyed—yet of that there was no 
lack—as the attempt to get at the inner meaning, 
at the soul of the music. The signature ‘‘G.” to 
a Crystal Palace notice was familiar all the world 
over. We ought not to omit mention of the fact 
that Schubert’s Symphony in c and the ‘Un- 
finished’ in B minor were, owing to his influence, 
performed for the first time in England at the 
Crystal Palace. The great Symphony in c is 
generally known as No. 9, but Sir George 
accounted it the tenth. In a letter written to 
the Atheneum in 1881 he gave his reasons 
for believing that Schubert wrote one at 
Gastein, which has not been discovered. His 
eagerness to hear and communicate any news 
which bore upon the point was unique. No 
‘Gastein’ Symphony, however, has yet come 
to light. 

It was, by the way, in 1867 that he 
travelled to Vienna with Sir (then Mr.) Sul- 
livan, and discovered the part-books of the 
whole of the ‘ Rosamunde’ music. Sir George’s 
connexion with Macmillan’s house, as editor of 
the ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,’ is well 
known, at any rate among musicians, and the 








articles on Beethoven, Schubert, and Mendes. 
sohn offer striking proofs of his painstaking work 
and of his veneration and love for those masters, 

A few words ought to be given to his services 
to geography, especially the geography of Paleg. 
tine. He contributed largely to keep Stan] 
out of the mistakes he was so apt to commit in 
his popular volume on ‘Sinai and Palestine’. 
and his services in forming and directing the 
Palestine Exploration Society are well remem. 
bered. Nobody would have succeeded so well in 
starting the movement who had had less genuine 
enthusiasm, or managed it so wisely who had 
possessed less genuine knowledge. 

Sir George’s early life was devoted to engineer. 
ing. It was he who, in his twenty-second year 
superintended the erection of the J amaica 
Morant Point lighthouse in 1842, and seyen 
years later he went to Bangor and served under 
Stephenson. Then came the secretaryship, and 
afterwards the directorship, at the Crystal Palace, 
He was the first director of the Royal College 
of Music, founded in 1883, from which post he 
only retired in 1894. 

A man so clever, so kind-hearted, so genial in 
every way, and so simple-minded, naturally 
made many friends. He was, in fact, admired 
and beloved by all who came into contact with 
him. Our acquaintance with him was of many 
years’ standing ; we valued his friendship, and 
feel the better for having known him. 








Plusical Gossty. 


Herr Ernst von DonnAnyi gave his only 
pianoforte recital at St. James’s Hall on Monday 
afternoon. The programme opened with Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in a flat, Op. 110, interpreted 
by the pianist with intelligence, genuine feel- 
ing, and admirable technique. This was fol- 
lowed by Liszt’s Sonata in B minor, a work in 
which the eomposer tried to achieve unity on 
a plan partly hinted at in the very Beethoven 
sonata mentioned above. The thematic material 
is characteristic, and the developments are 
clever, but the music is not always beautiful, 
and the writing for the instrument comes from 
the hand of a great pianist rather than from 
the heart of a deep-thinking poet. Herr Doh- 
ndnyi played the work with power and bril- 
liancy. The programme included Schubert's 
Sonata in a minor, Op. 42, and the Brahms 
Variations on a Theme by Handel. 

Tue first Richter Concert of the short summer 
series took place at St. James’s Hall on Monday 
evening. A programme consisting of the ‘Tann- 
hiiuser’ Overture, the ‘ Parsifal’ Prelude, and 
Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ and Beethoven's 
‘Pastoral’ symphonies, does not require de- 
tailed notice. he public enjoys hearing its 
old favourite pieces, but new or even old ones 
which have been neglected might be judiciously 
introduced into the Richter programmes, some 
of which might in course of time take the place 
of old favourites. The performances under Dr. 
Richter were, of course, good ; we have, how- 
ever, heard better renderings of the Wagner 
excerpts. 


Tue Herbert Sharpe Trio, at their second 
recital at the Queen’s Small Hall last Tuesday 
evening, gave a first performance in England of 
Martucci’s Pianoforte Trio in c major (Op. 59). 
It is not possible to congratulate the Italian 
composer upon his work in this instance, for 
both the opening and final movements are cold 
and uninteresting, sometimes, indeed, very dry. 
The Scherzo, however, with its rapid exercises 
for the pianist’s fingers, is clever and animated, 
and the Andante has attractive moments, yet 
the trio, asa whole, lacks charm and sympathetic 
feeling. 

Tue Westminster Orchestral Society gave 
their final concert at the Westminster Town 
Hall on Wednesday evening. The programme, 
specially devoted to English composers, includ 
a new suite for orchestra, entitled ‘Cin- 
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a,’ by Mr. Charlton Templeman Speer, a 
Se vastcakak heavily scored, but displaying 
taste and skill. The first of the four movements 
seemed to us the best. Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann played, and successfully, with orchestra, 
Sterndale Bennett’s graceful Caprice in &, also 
some pianoforte solos. Highly creditable per- 
formances were given of Mr. Walter Macfarren’s 
‘Hero and Leander’ Overture, and of the 
‘Summer Day Dream’ Idyl for orchestra by 
the talented conductor, Mr. Stewart Macpher- 
son. 

A PRELIMINARY meeting for the proposed 
International Music Exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace from June to September was held at 
the Savoy Hotel on Monday afternoon, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan occupying the chair. Resolu- 
tions were unanimously passed that certain 
well-known musicians be asked to form sub- 
committees for the four groups into which the 
exhibition is to be divided. The chairman an- 
nounced that some very valuable and interesting 
exhibits had already been promised. 

Goop progress has been made, we understand, 
with ‘‘ The Oxford History of Music,” a series 
which is likely to be of considerable importance. 
Prof. H. E. Wooldridge’s work on ‘The Eccle- 
siastical Period ’’ and Sir C. Hubert H. Parry’s 
book on ‘The Seventh Century’ will probably 
be among the first volumes of the series 
emanating from the Clarendon Press. 

Le Ménestrel announces the death, at the age 
of thirty-one, of Signor Alfredo Colombani, a 
writer of some distinction, who two years ago 
ublished a book entitled ‘ Le Nove Sinfonie di 

eethoven.’ 

In connexion with the Congrés d’Histoire de 
la Musique to be held at Paris during the month 
of July, there will be an interesting exhibition 
of musical autographs in the Grand Gallery of 
the Opera-house, under the direction of M. 
Charles Malherbe, the well-known archiviste of 
the opera. 

A musical festival in honour of the composer 
Lortzing is to be held at Pyrmont. The pro- 
gramme will consist solely of his compositions. 


A BavaRIAN musical festival is to be held at 
Nuremberg on June 3, 4, and 5, under the 
direction of MM. Ringler, Bayerlein, and 
Weingartner. Haydn’s ‘Creation’ and Beet- 
hoven’s ‘Choral Symphony’ are included in 
the scheme, and the two works, written within a 
quarter of a century of each other, offer striking 
contrast. There will be a concert of chamber 
music performed by Dr. Joachim and his Berlin 
associates. 

THEseventy-seventh Rhenish Musical Festival 
will take place at Aix-la-Chapelle next month. 
Herr Richard Strauss and Herr Schwickerath, 
the local Capellmeister, will conduct alternately. 
The programmes include Beethoven’s ‘ Choral,’ 
Liszt's ‘Christus,’ and Strauss’s ‘ Also sprach 
Zarathustra,’ 


La Perseveranza of Milan announces that 
Mascagni’s new opera, ‘Le Maschere,’ will be 
produced simultaneously at La Scala, Milan ; 
the Costanzi, Rome ; and the Fenice, Venice. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sun. Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mon, Opera, ‘ Rigoletto,’ 8, Covent Garden. 
Tvrs. Opera, ‘ Das Kheingold,’ 8.30, Covent Garden. 
Wen. Opera, ‘ Die Walkiire,’ 7, Covent Garden. 
Tuvaes. Opera, ‘ Siegfried,’ 7, Covent Garden. 
Fri. Opera, * héme.’ 8.30, Covent Garden. 
8 - The London Trio, 8 45, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. 
at, Miss Clara Kutt and Mr. Kennerley Rumford’s Concert, 3, 
St. James's Hall 
— Opera, ‘ Gotterdimmerung,’ 6.30, Covent Garden. 











DRAMA 


a 


THE WEEK. 


RoyaLry.—Afternoon Representations: ‘The Fantasticks,’ 
a Romantic Comedy in Three Acts. By Edmond Rostand. 
Freely done into English Verse by George Fleming. 

ArTzR a not too successful attempt in 


1888 at the Théatre de Cluny with ‘ Le Gant 





Rouge,’ a vaudeville or farcical comedy, M. 
Rostand made a volte-face and began with 
‘Les Romanesques’ the series of more or 
less fantastic plays in verse on which his 
reputation now rests. Produced at the 
Comédie Frangaise on May 21st, 1894, ‘ Les 
Romanesques’ carried off the Prix Toirac of 
4,000 francs for the best work contributed 
during the year to that institution. The 
fame of this piece was eclipsed by ‘ La Prin- 
cesse Lointaine,’ which in turn gave way 
to ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’ and ‘L’Aiglon.’ 
Though a clever and entertaining work, 
‘Les Romanesques’ is not wholly satis- 
factory. It is gay, agreeable, brightly 
versified, and ill constructed, with a break 
of interest, if not of continuity, between the 
first and second acts. M. Rostand has 
studied the best masters. We feel the in- 
fluence of Shakspeare, Moliére, and Mari- 
vaux, and strongly that of Alfred de Musset. 
We hesitate, however, to regard ‘ Les 
Romanesques ’ as either play or poem, and 
have simply to take it as a brilliant and 
incomplete fantasy. Something of irony 
seems, indeed, as might be judged from its 
title, to enter into its purpose. This title 
is, in fact, bettered by George Fleming, 
the characters by which the action is sup- 
ported being fantastic rather than roman- 
esque. Living in adjacent chateaux, the 
gardens of which are separated by a wall 
which is neither “high” nor “hard to 
climb,” Percinet and Sylvette are bound, in 
the nature of things, to fall in love with 
each other. In order to stimulate their 
action and bring about an eminently de- 
sirable and convenient union, their parents, 
Bergamin and Pasquinot (whose name is 
ineptly shortened to Pasquin), two widowers, 
who are in reality the closest of friends, feign 
a deadly hostility, such as separated the 
Montagues and Capulets. The scheme suc- 
ceeds to perfection; the lovers are always 
meeting in private and exchanging plaints, 
vows, and protestations, to which the elders 
listen with delight from the shrubberies in 
which they are ensconced. A pretended 
abduction is carried out through the agency 
of a certain Straforel, announced as a bravo, 
but in fact a species of contractor such as Mr. 
Gilbert might well have imagined. Percinet, 
hearing the screams of his beloved, who is 
being borne away with much deliberation 
and clamour, rushes forth, routs the mob of 
laquais and spadassins, leaves one of them, 
as he believes, a corpse, and bears the 
heroine back into safety. What can Pas- 
quinot do less than reward with the hand 
of his daughter her heroic defender. For- 
gotten, accordingly, are the feuds of cen- 
turies, and a marriage is forthwith arranged. 
Here is the point at which the story might 
with advantage have stopped, and it would 
then have been a pretty caprice. M. Ros- 
tand chooses, however, to carry it forward, 
at the expense of burlesquing his own 
motive. Finding out that they have been 
tricked, the young lovers refuse to carry out 
the programme. The fathers, such good 
friends when they had to meet in secret, 
become bored when they see one another 
daily, and a genuine quarrel replaces the 
sham feud of the opening action. In order 
to bring about a resumption of the former 
relations, Straforel, whose payment of his 
dues is contingent upon the marriage, has 
again to interfere. This he does in rather 





extravagant fashion, and all is weil. Much 
of this is frivolous and almost puerile. The 
whole is, however, bright, innocent, and 
vivacious, and is seen with pleasure. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell plays the romantic and 
petulant hero with as much success as often 
attends an experiment of this‘kind. Miss 
Winifred Fraser is a pleasing Sylvette. Mr. 
Gerald du Maurier makes a droll and striking 
figure as Straforel, and Mr. E. W. Garden 
and Mr. George Arliss are amusing as the 
two bourgeois. The rendering is capable, 
the piece is well mounted, some pleasing 
music is supplied, and the whole proves to 
the taste of the public. The original verses 
in which the story is tuld are halting in 
measure and unsatisfactory in rhyme. We 
are not sure that the responsibility for this 
does not rest upon the exponents. The 
period in which the action is placed is that 
of Louis XIV. 








Captain Satan: the Adventures of Cyrano de 
Bergerac. Translated from the French of Louis 
Gallet. (Jarrold & Sons.)—An attempt to turn 
to account the new lease of popularity assigned 
to Cyrano by the drama of M. Rostand and the 
performances of M. Coquelin and Mr. Charles 
Wyndham has been made by the publication of 
a translation of ‘Le Capitaine Satan’ of M. 
Louis-Marie-Alexandre Gallet, a voluminous 
librettist and romancier, an officer of public 
instruction, a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 
and the musical critic of La Nouvelle Revue. 
The work conforms but in a small degree to the 
career of Cyrano as shown in history or legend, 
aims at no very subtle psychology, and is even 
at no great pains to present the epoch in which 
the action is laid. [t is in the full sense a 
romance of which a wholly imaginary Cyrano is 
the hero. His adventures are moditied ; where 
in legend he is assailed by a hundred men whom 
he puts to rout, a much more reasonable 
number of opponents is supplied to him, and he 
bears no such charmed life and enjoys no such 
immunity from wounds as were supposed to 
characterize the Cyrano of France and the 
Claverhouse of Scotland. His chief task in 
the novel is to watch over the fortunes of a 
young nobleman, who when a child has been 
stolen by gypsies, and is the object of constant 
pursuit on the part of a younger and mis- 
begotten brother, who holds possession of his 
estates, and is his rival for the love of the 
heroine. Inthe adventures of the hero in Péri- 
gord and elsewhere we seem on the track of the 
real Cyrano, but the book appears to be due to an 
assiduous study of Dumas, and is a breathless, 
if not very inspiriting record of combats and 
escapes. Nothing whatever of Satan is there 
about Cyrano except the ugliness of his per- 
sonal appearance and his deeds of valour. To 
the English translation is prefixed a portrait of 
Cyrano enlarged from that hy Heince in ‘ Les 
Nouvelles CEuvres,’ Paris, 1662. 








STEELE’S ‘THEATRE.’ 
9, New Inn, W.C., May 21, 1900. 

Amonc the literary treasures of the late Col. 
Francis Grant’s library, recently sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby & Wilkinson, there came under my 
notice a complete set of the original numbers of 
Steele's Theatre, and a few stray numbers of a 
rival paper called the Anti- Theatre. 

The Theatre is particularly interesting for the 
light it throws on Steele’s troublesome governor- 
ship of Drury Lane and consequent contests with 
Dennis, together with several pathetic allusions 
to his friendship with Addison, then recently 
deceased. Both papers are known to be ex- 
ceedingly scarce. The Anti-Theatre, by Sir 
John Falstaffe, was started in professed opposi- 
tion to Steele, but beyond pointing out a few 
slips and instances of slovenly composition— 
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charges to which Steele, in the midst of diffi- 
culties and busied with a thousand schemes for 
the improvement of everybody’s affairs but his 
own, was peculiarly liable—there does not ap- 
pear to have been very much difference of 
opinion between the parties. Sir John Edgar 
(the name under which Steele conducted his 
paper) was as bitterly opposed to the South Sea 
scheme as he was warmly in favour of the pro- 
posed Act for the discouragement of duelling. 
Sir John Falstaffe held the same views ; and the 
only material question on which they differed 
was Steele’s right to the enjoyment of his thea- 
trical patent, and this was only contested in a 
half-hearted way. 

At the termination of Steele’s paper the Anti- 
Theatre ceased publication, but some of your 
readers may be interested to know of the exist- 
ence of a further series of the Theatre, which 
was revived under the auspices of Sir John 
Falstaffe. Of this paper I think it may be 
safely assumed that the set now in my possession 
is the only one in existence, as there is appa- 
rently no copy in the British Museum or the 
exhaustive collection of early periodicals formed 
by Mr. Hope, now in the Bodleian Library ; and 
John Nichols, who edited Steele’s Theatre and 
the Anti-Theatre in 1791, unsuccessfully adver- 
tised for it the preceding year. The only clue 
to its existence was afforded by a notice which ap- 
peared in the Daily Post of April 8th, 1720: ‘‘To- 
morrow will be published the Theatre, No. 16. 
By Sir John Falstaffe. To be continued every 
Tuesday and Saturday as usual; price 2d.”; 
and a further one (pointed out by Mr. Aitken 
in his life of Steele) in Mist’s Weekly Journal of 
the following day notifying the actual publica- 
tion. The paper was published by W. Bore- 
ham at the Angel in Paternoster Row on the 
advertised days, and extended from No. 16, 
April 9th, to No. 26, May 14th, 1720; but 
No. 19 is, unfortunately, missing from the set 
under notice. 

The first number is the only one which has 
any direct bearing on the controversy with 
Steele. Having regard to Steele’s very com- 
plimentary notice of the Anti-Theatre on its 
first appearance, and an absence of animosity 
between the parties remarkable for rival pam- 
phleteers of this period, it is not surprising that 
the public should entertain a suspicion of col- 
lusion, to which Sir John alludes as follows :— 

“It was an opinion growing apace in the town, 
that Sir John Edgar and I were one and the same 
man: but from what tract or circumstance, this 
notion sprung, I can neither learn nor guess. I 
mounted the stage as his adversary, and he accepted 
my challenge: upon which I attack’d him with 
such weapons as men of learning commonly use 
against one another, yet he declined the combat. I 
was by this in generosity compell’d to desist from 
pursuing him, yet every now and then I took upon 
me to reprimand him, when I observed him too free 
in the use of certain figures of rhetorick, which are 
the common dialect of a part of the town famous 
for good fish and Female Orators. Thus he con- 
tinued his course of writing, sometimes very obscure, 
sometimes too plain : according as either vapours, 
or spleen, or love, or resentment, or French wine 
predominated : which I, by my skill in natural 
wgregerd observing, thought it adviseable to leave 

im to himself, till the Court of Chancery should 
appoint him a proper Guardian. I cannot deny, 
but that we shook hands behind the curtain, and 
have been very good friends for these eight papers 
last, have been very merry without any gall, he 
regarding me as a gentleman philosopher, and I 
looking upon him as an inoffensive humorist.” 

He then proceeds to report the death of his 
rival, with several highly characteristic details 
of his last moments :— 

“ He seemed entirely dispos’d to dye in his wits, 
and, no doubt, did so: tho’ by intervals ’tis thought 
he was a little delirious, talk’d of taking coach to 
Fishmongers’ Hall, broke into imperfect sentences 
about Annuities and South-Sea, and mutter'd some- 
thing to himself of making dividends of ten per 
cent. at least six times a year.” 

This is followed up by very full extracts from 
his last will and testament, in which the testator 
bequeaths his beauty to Mr. Dennis, “ because 





he had a mind to steal it from him while he was 
alive.” In the last clause Sir John, with a 
modesty which must have been inherited from 
his more illustrious ancestor, is appointed sole 
executor, and empowered to continue the pub- 
lication of the Theatre. This office he very 
faithfully performed by the issue of eleven 
numbers, as already stated, and was only 
induced to discontinue his labours with the 
advance of the summer, ‘‘ when the gay part of 
the world are every day retreating from the 
field of business.” H. Lavers-SmirH. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


‘Tue Lost Lecion’ of Mr. W. Locke, pro- 
duced as the one novelty with which the Great 
Queen Street Theatre reopened, is not entirely 
new, having been given on November 7th, 1898, 
at the Shakspeare Theatre, Liverpool. It 
shows a contest for the love of a girl between 
two brothers, one of whom, a ne’er-do-well, 
reveals a magnanimity in striking contrast with 
the selfishness and treachery of his more pro- 
sperous rival. Mr. Penley’s company includes 
few or no actors known to London. 


Tur Deutsches Theater, the performances of 
which at the St. George’s Hall have attracted 
more attention in German circles than in Eng- 
lish, finished on Thursday afternoon with a 
representation at the Strand of ‘ Krieg im 
Frieden.’ This was for the benefit of the Indian 
Famine Fund. If, as is stated, the company 
purposes to return in November, German per- 
formances may be permanently established in 
London earlier than French, which for a long 
time did not seem probable. 


A ‘‘ctassicaL” drama in blank verse, by 
Mr. Hedworth Williamson, entitled ‘The Teraph,’ 
was given on Tuesday at the Court Theatre for 
the benefit of the Indian Famine Fund. The 
action is laid in the two-hundredth year of the 
Christian era. 


‘THe Mysterious Mr. Buatx,’ a three-act 
farce by Mrs. Madeleine Lucette Ryley, given 
on Tuesday at the Strand, is an involved 
and not very entertaining farce which, thanks 
to a spirited interpretation by Mr. James Welch, 
Mr. Yorke Stephens, and other actors, escaped 
failure, and may for a brief while hold its place 
on the stage. With it was given ‘Miss Cinderella,’ 
by Miss Gertrude Warden, in which, after the 
fashion of Miss Lydia Thompson a generation 
ago, Miss Mabel Love executed some pleasing 
dances. 


Mr. Tree’s lecture before the Oxford Union, 
delivered on Tuesday evening, attracted an im- 
mense and enthusiastic audience, in which might 
be distinguished some men of letters whom the 
occasion had brought from London. It was 
chiefly devoted to the defence of such important 
revivals of Shakspeare as have taken place at 
Her Majesty’s, the Lyceum, the Haymarket, 
and elsewhere, and to the refutation of the views 
recently expressed by certain scholars in favour 
of a more modest and frequent mounting of 
Shakspearean masterpieces. The lecture is 
likely to appear in one of our leading reviews, 
and the difference between Mr. Tree and some 
of those whose utterances he opposes may then 
be considered. 


Mr. anp Mrs. W. H. Kenpat are credited 
with the intention of producing ‘‘ soon” a play 
by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, entitled ‘The Likeness 
of the Night.’ 


‘THE Kine’s Passworp’ is the title of a three- 
act play by Mrs. Vere Campbell which was 
produced at the Shakspeare Theatre, Liverpool, 
with Miss Olga Brandon as the heroine, and 
during this week has been given at Camberwell. 








To CorresPponDENTS.—H. C. 8.—J. RB. T.—C. W. 8.— 
D. F.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 








MESSRS. BELL’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE oy 
APPLICATIAN. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS 


TO THE 


GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


In specially designed cloth cover, 
copiously illustrated. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, net each, 
FIRST VOLUMES OF THE SERIES, 


RUGBY. By H. C. Bradby, BA, 
Assistant Master at Rugby School. With 

44 Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs, 
[Ready, 


CHARTERHOUSE. By A. H. Tod, 
M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford; 
Assistant Master at Charterhouse. With 58 
Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs by L, 
Marshall, Assistant Master at Charterhouse. 

[ Keady, 


ETON. By A. Clutton Brock, New 
College, Oxford. Illustrated by Uld Prints 
and Photographs. [/n the press, 


“It was with some misgiving that we opened this first 
volume of a new series upon Public Schools. But our mis- 
giving has proved to be unfounded; and if the others of 
the series follow the same model as Mr. Tod’s they will be 
welcome. In fact, this is not a history, but a handbook, 
True, one chapter is given to a brief sketch of the history of 
the school; but the bulk of the book describes Charterhouse 
as it now is, the site and buildings, the houses and Playing: 
fields, work in school and play outside, what is ‘ good form’ 
at Charterhouse, how the boys live, and so forth. It goes 
into detail of expenses, of prizes and scholarsbips, of all the 
things which a parent is glad to know in deciding where his 
son is to get ergo 9 A So parent, if he has not 
made up his mind which school to choose, might do worse 
than buy the whole of Bell’s Series when they are out, and 
form his judgment on the evidence.”—Outlook. 

*** Charterhouse’ is excellent, and if the other volumes 
of the eeries are as good, these handbooks should be very 
popular.” —/sis. 





PART III. NOW READY, 4to. 9%. net. 
CORPUS POETARUM LATIN. 


ORUM, a se aliisque denuo recognitorum et 
brevi lectionum varietate instructorum, edidit 
JOHANNES PERCIVAL POSTGATE, Litt.D. 


Contents. —GRATTIUS. Edited by J. P. Postgate.— 
MANILIUS. Edited by Malvin Bechert.— PHDRUS. 
Edited by James Gow.— ETNA. Edited by Robinson Ellis. 
—PERSIUS. Kdited by W.C. Summers.—LUCAN. Edited 
hag E. Heitland.—VALERIUS FLACCUS. Edited by 
J. B. Bury. 


In Two Parts, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net each. 


GREGOROVIUS’ HISTORY of the 
CITY of ROME in the MIDDLE AGBS. 
Translated by Mrs. HAMILTON. Vol. VII. 
The FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
BELL’S SCIENCE SERIES. 


Edited by PERCY GROOM, M.A. F.L.S., and 
Prof. G. M. MINCHIN, M.A. F.R.S, 


Crown 8vo. illustrated, 288 pp. 4s, 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 
of the COMPARATIVE ANATOMY of 
ANIMALS. By GILBERT ©, BOURNE, 
M.A. F.L.S., Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
Oxford; University Lecturer in Comparative 
Anatomy. Vol. I. ANIMAL ORUANISA- 
TION. The PROTOZOA and C(LEN- 
TERATA. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


CECIL RHODES: 


His Political Life and Speeches, 1881-1900. 
By VINDEX. 
With a Photogravure Portrait and a Map. Demy 8vo. 912 pp. 12s. net. 

This book is really the story of ‘South Africa from Within,’ by Mr. Rhodes himself, 
containing his public utterances of his whole political life from 1881 to 1900. If Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s ‘Transvaal from Within’ was necessary to make known the truth as to the 

evances of the Uirlanders, Mr. Rhodes’s speeches, and the account of his political work 
which accompanies them, must be studied in order to understand the real causes of the war, 
and to form a correct judgment as to the settlement that should follow. 


NOW READY. 


THE SIEGE OF LADYSMITH. 


By R. J. MCHUGH, Special Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, 
With 8 Full-Page Illustrations, and a Portrait of Sir GEORGE WHITE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The DAILY MAIL says :—‘‘A vivid, stirring, and truthful narrative.” 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘‘ A permanent record of one of the most famous 
sieges in our military history.” 


THIRD EDITION. 
BENNET BURLEIGH’S HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


THE NATAL CAMPAIGN. 


By BENNET BURLEIGH. 
Containing 12 Full-Page Illustrations, 3 Folding Maps, and Portrait of Bennet Burleigh. 
Large crown 8vo. 432 pp. 6s. 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘‘ Mr. Burleigh’s account of the Natal campaign is the 
most important, and on its special subject the most complete, of the war histories that have 
sofarappeared. Mr. Burleigh is the most experienced correspondent now in South Africa.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘*Mr. Burleigh’s wide experience of war, gathered 
in many a campaign in almost every quarter of the world, his intimate knowledge of 
military detail, his sound judgment and picturesqueness of style, have won for him a well- 
deserved popularity which his present book is certain to increase.”’ 


NOW READY. 


HERBERT SPENCER: the Man and his Work. 


By HECTOR MACPHERSON, Author of ‘Thomas Carlyle,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
The GLOBE says :—‘‘Comprehensive and thorough......clearly and sympathetically 
n.” 


written. 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘*Mr. Macpherson’s book is to be commended alike 
to those who know Mr. Spencer's works and to those who know them not. The one class 
will find refreshment to the memory in the clear, coherent, and accurate abstract it supplies ; 
the other class will find it an excellent introduction.” 


A NEW BOOK BY FIONA MACLEOD. 
THE DIVINE ADVENTURE; 
IONA; BY SUNDOWN SHORES. 


STUDIES IN SPIRITUAL HISTORY. 
By FIONA MACLEOD, 
Author of ‘ The Washer of the Ford,’ ‘ The Dominion of Dreams,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—“ Every page is instinct with the love of beauty.” 

The SCOTSMAN says :—‘‘ There is not a page of the volume but bears the mark of 

= ——s hand that gives a new and strong interest to subjects already variously 
ractive, 


NEW WORK ON FRANCE. 
FRANCE SINCE 1814. 


By Baron PIERRE DE COUBERTIN, 
Author of ‘ The Evolution of France Under the Third Republic.’ 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 
The DAJLY NEWS says:—“ A corrective to Mr. Bodley’s book is supplied by the 
sober yet suggestive work before us, a work all the more valuable, as it treats of a period 
far from familiar to English readers.”’ 


MR. TRAILL’S DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 
THE NEW LUCIAN. 


BEING A SERIES OF DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 
By H. D. TRAILL, DC.L. 
A New Edition, with New Dialogues added. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Impression, 

The ACADEMY says :—“The clean and shrewd and penetrating common sense of 
this interesting book.” 

The GLOBE says :—“ The volume is a conspicuous testimony to Mr. Traill’s scholar- 
ship, versatility, and critical acumen.” 
is want DAILY CHRONICLE says :—“It would be difficult to find better prose written 

ay. 


NOW READY. 
A LIBRARY EDITION OF CARLYLE’S GREAT WORK. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Complete in 1 vol. with Illustrations, demy 8vo. 5s. 
This Edition of ‘The French Revolution ’ is printed from large modern type on full 
demy paper, is complete in one volume of 820 pp., and contains many illustrations repro- 
duced from pictures depicting the stirring times of the period. It is well bound, and forms 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
JUNE, 1900. 

The EVOLUTION of MYSTERY. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by Alfred Sutro. 
The PRICE of PARTY GOVERNMENT. By W.S. Lilly. 
CONSULT SIR GEORGE GREY! By James Milne. 
ERNEST DOWSON. By Arthur Symons. 
The LAST PALACE INTRIGUE at PEKING. By R.S. Gundry. 
The GOVERNMENT FACTORY BILL of 1900. By Gertrude M. Tuckwell. 
ELEONORA DUSE. By Helen Zimmern. 
The COMING AFGHAN CRISIS. By D. C. Boulger. 
TRAWLERS and UNDERSIZED FISH. By the Right Hon. G. Shaw Lefevre. 
AT the ROYAL ACADEMY By H. Heathcote Statham. 
A GREAT ANGLO-INDIAN: Sir WILLIAM HUNTER. By J. A. R. Marriott. 
The NEW MYSTICISM. By Ernest Rhys. 
PAUL KRUGER. By F. Edmund Garrett. 
LORD ROSEBERY and a NATIONAL CABINET. 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL, Litd., who are the Owners 
of the Copyright of the Works of CHARLES DICKENS 
and of THOMAS CARLYLE, are the only Publishers 
who can issue Editions of their Writings. 

A CATALOGUE containing full particulars of each Edition 
and Biographical Introductions can be had on appli- 
cation. 


CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 
THE GADSHILL EDITION. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by ANDREW LANG. 
In 34 vols. square crown 8vo. price per vol. 6s. 


This Edition of DICKENS’S WORKS is the most complete and handsome that has yet 
been published. It contains many Stories and Sketches which have not appeared in any 
other collected edition of Dickens’s Works, and is printed on special Paper from New Type, 
and bound in scarlet cloth with gilttops. The Original Illustrations, inseparably associated 
with Dickens’s writings, by SEYMOUR, HABLOT K. NE, CRUIKSHANK, 
WALKER, LANDSEER, MACLISE, LEECH, MARCUS STONE, CATTERMOLE, 
BARNARD, LUKE FILDES, are all printed from an unused set of Duplicate Plates in the 
possession of the Publishers, or from Plates re-engraved for this edition. In some instances, 
where the Illustrations were not of uniform merit, fresh ones have been drawn to take their 
Re by CHARLES GREEN, MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, HARRY FURNISS, F. H. 

OWNSEND, A. JULES GOODMAN, &c., and are reproduced in Photogravure. 

Mr. ANDREW LANG contributes Introductions and Notes to each Work, and a 
GENERAL ESSAY ON THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, which appears in 
‘REPRINTED PIECES,’ the last Volume. 

PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 
OTHER EDITIONS. 
THE CROWN EDITION. 


In 17 vols. large crown 8vo. maroon cloth, Original Illustrations, 4/. 5s. 
Volumes, 5s. each. 


THE CABINET EDITION. 
In 32 vols. small fcap. 8vo. maroon cloth gilt, gilt top. Separate Volumes, 1s. 6d. each. 
In sets, complete in cloth box, 2/. 10s. 


THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 


In .—_. crown 8vo. blue cloth, Original Illustrations, 2/, 12s. 6d. Separate Volumes, 
2s. 6d. each. 


THE SHILLING EDITION. 


In 21 vols. crown 8vo. red cloth, with a Frontispiece to each Volume, 1/. 1s. Separate 
Volumes, 1s. each. In Special Binding, with gold top, net, 21s. the set. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
THE CENTENARY EDITION. 


Edited, with Introductions, by H. D. TRAILL, D,.C.L. 
In 30 vols. square crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. per Volume. 


The Centenary Edition is the most complete Edition of Carlyle’s Works yet issued, 
containing several Essays and Minor Writings never before published in a collected form. 
The Volumes are printed on light paper, and bound in dark blue cloth. The Illustrations 
consist of upwards of 60 Photogravure and Steel Portraits, the majority of which, includin 
some of THOMAS CARLYLE, have never appeared in any existing Edition ; Maps an 


Frame. PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 
OTHER EDITIONS. 


THE CENTENARY EDITION. 
Edited by H. D. TRAILL. In 30 vols. square crown 8vo. blue cloth, 5/. 5s. Separat- 
Volumes, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. 


In 34 vols. demy 8vo. red cloth, 15/. 3s. Separate Volumes, 9s, and 7s. 6d. each. 


THE ASHBURTON EDITION. 


In 20 vols. demy 8vo. blue cloth, 8/. Separate Volumes, 8s. each. 


THE PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


Separate 





& handsome book suitable for prize or library. 





In 37 vols. small crown 8vo. red cloth, 1/. 17s. Separate Volumes, ls. each. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Lmirep, London. 
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“A FASCINATING PAGE OF LITERARY 
HISTORY.” —Zilustrated London News. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENAUM. 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


—_»—— 


“No other fifty years of English literature contain 
so much to interest an English reader.” — Freeman. 

“We have put before us a valuable collection of 
materials for the future history of the Victorian 
era of English literature.”’—Standard. 

“A mine of information on subjects connected 
with literature for the last fifty years.”— Echo. 

“Rich in literary and social interest, and afford a 
comprehensive survey of the intellectual progress of 
the nation.”— Leeds Mercury. 

“This literary chronicle of half a century must at 
once, or in course of a short time, take a place as a 
permanent work of reference.” 

Publishers’ Circular. 

“A worthy monument of the development of 
literature during the last fifty years......The volumes 
contain not a little specially interesting to Scots- 
men.”— Scotsman. 

“The thought of compiling these volumes was a 
happy one, and it has been ably carried out by Mr. 
John C. Francis, the son of the veteran publisher.” 

Literary World. 

“The entire work affords a comprehensive view 
of the intellectual life of the period it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”—Christian World. 

“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from its infancy almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter- 
ested in literature.”—Spectator, 

“Tt was a happy thought in this age of jubilees to 
associate with a literary chronicle of the last fifty 
years a biographical sketch of the life of John 
Francis......As we glance through the contents there 
is scarcely a page which does not induce us to stop 
and read about the men and events that are sum- 
moned again before us.”— Western Daily Mercury. 

“The book is, in fact, as it is described, a literary 
chronicle of the period with which it deals, and a 
chronicle put together with as much skill as taste 
and discrimination. The information given about 
notable people of the past is always interesting and 
often piquant, while it rarely fails to throw some 
new light on the individuality of the person to 
whom it refers.”"—Liverpool Daily Post. 

“No memoir of Mr. Francis would be complete 
without a corresponding history of the journal with 
which his name will for ever be identified......The 
extraordinary variety of subjects and persons re- 
ferred tu, embracing as they do every event in litera- 
ture, and referring to every person of distinction in 
science or letters, is a record of such magnitude that 
we can only indicate its outlines. To the literary 
historian the volumes will be of incalculable service.” 

Bookseller. 

“Our survey has been unavoidably confined 
almost exclusively to the first volume ; indeed, any- 
thing like an adequate account of the book is 
impossible, for it may be described as a history in 
notes of the literature of the period with which it 
deals. We confess that we have been able to find 
very few pages altogether barren of interest, and by 
far the larger portion of the book will be found 
irresistibly attractive by all who care anything for 
the history of literature in our own time.” 

Manchester Examiner. 

‘Tt 1s in characters so sterling and admirable as 
this that the real strength of a nation lies......The 
public will find in the book reading which, if light 
and easy, is also full of interest and suggestion...... 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers wil] find out that it is convenient to keep 
these volumes of handy size, and each having its 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other to 30 
pages, at their elbow for reference.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, London, 





THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 
Last Week's ATHEN/ZEUM contains Articles on 
TRAVEL and SPORT in the PAMIRS. 
JAMES I. asa WRITER. 
MR. FITCHETT’S ENGLISH HISTORY. 
CRANMER and the REFORMATION, 
The HISTORY of the NETHERLANDS. 
NEW NOVELS :—Jem Carruthers; A Man, his Mark; Kiddy ; To the 
Healing of the Sea. 
BOOKS about the WAR. 
ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 
HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 
ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


OLD COLONIAL WARFARE; ‘The GOLDEN LEGEND’; MISSING 
aie ; SALE; The ALLEGED TREACHERY of MARY 
0. JISE. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:— The Temple Primer of -Ethnology; Library ‘Table; 
ali Apes in America; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 

ossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Contributions to Classical Archeology; The Royal 
Academy; The Grafton Galleries; The ‘St. Francis’ of John van 
Eyck ; The De Falbe Sale; Gossip. 

MUSIC:—The Week; Opera in Germany; Gossip; Performances 
Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 


Atso— 


THE NUMBER FOR MAY 19 contains— 

A HISTORY of AMERICAN PRIVATEERING. 

SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 

The MONASTIC ORDER of VAL-DES-CHOUX. 

A CHINESE CLASSIC. 

NEW NOVELS :—A Young Dragon; Vroni; A Gay Conspiracy; The 
Cardinal's Snuff-box; His Lordship's Leopard; The Second Lady 
Deleombe; A Plain Woman’s Part; Lyona Grimwood, Spinster ; 
An American Countess; ‘The Devil and the Inventor; The Crown- 
ing of Gloria 

ANNALS of an EAST ANGLIAN BANK. 

NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

SHORT STORIES. 

BOOKS about the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘The WEALTH of NATIONS’; HOTTENTOT WORDS in ENGLISH ; 
The CONSTELLATION of ‘‘The EIGHT STARS”; Capt. COX’S 
*‘ BOOKE of FORTUNE’; The PEEL LIBRARY ; A NEW LETTER 
of GOLDSMITH’S. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Hydraulic Power Engineering ; Societies ; Meetings Next 
Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Ornament in European Silks; Library Table; Sale of 
the Peel Heirlooms; Society of Painters in Water Colours; The 
Brantwood Drawings ; The Palace Archives of Mycenzan Cnossus ; 
Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


Atso— 








THE NUMBER FOR MAY¥ 12 contains— 

FIFTEEN YEARS’ SPORT in WESTERN AMERICA. 

The BOUNDARIES of ENGLISH DIOCESES. 

The CHAUCER CANON. ; 

The BASIS of the BANTU LANGUAGES. 

LIFE and WORK of HERBERT SPENCER. 

NOTES on PRINTERS and BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Plain Miss Cray ; ‘The Collapse of the Penitent ; 
Lotus or Laurel; ‘The Angel of Chance; A Cynic’s Conscience ; 
Mistress Content Cradock ; The Preparation of Ryerson Embury ; 
Henry Worthington, Idealist ; The Seafarers. 

BOOKS about the WAR. 

OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 

REPRINTS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘The NARRATIVE of GENERAL VENABLES’; HUCHOWN’S 
CODEX; COL. GRANT’S LIBRARY; GOLDSMITH’S GRAVE; 
The TESSIER’ LIBRARY. 





ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Philosophical Anthropology; General Pitt-Rivers; Prof. 
p. 


E. Grimaux ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossi 
FINE ARTS:—The Royal Academy: Minor Exhibitions; Notes 
from Rome; A Large Find of Papyri; Sales ; Gossip. 
DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 


THE NUMBER FOR MAY 5 contains— 

NAVAL WAR RISKS. 

The COUNTY PALATINE of DURHAM. 

The FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 

DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

AN INTRODUCTION to ROMAN RELIGION. 

FIFrY YEARS in the NAVY. 

NEW NOVELS (The Minx: The Gifts of Enemies; A Sister to 
Evangeline ; The Experiment of Dr. Nevill; His ’Prentice Hand; 
Le Fils a Papa; La Solution). 

RECENT VERSE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The EDITORSHIP of the ‘‘INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY ”; ‘INNER- 
MOST ASIA’; The NUMBE! of the BOERS; SALES; The 
HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION; The TESSIER 
LIBRARY ; NELSON at NAPLES in 1799. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Echinoderma; 3 Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Royal Academy ; Society of Painters in Water Colours; 
Mr Moss’s Water-Colour Collection : Gossip 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip 


THE ATHENAUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C.; and of all Newsagents, 


Rorieti Meeti 








HERE SHOULD LONDONERS LIVE 


to ENJOY the most PERFECT HEALTH and yet MAINT 
the most CLOSE and CONSTANT RELATION AIN 
DAILY LIFE? ONS with LONDON 


Pamphlet, in paper covers, price 3d. ; or stiff covers, 6d, of 
W. Gilford, Redhill, Surrey; or Advertiser Office, Croydon, 





READY, JUNE 10. 
1 vol. demy 4to. bound in vellum, price 25s. net ; postage 6d, 


DIANNE DE POYTIERS, 
La Grande Seneschale de Normandie. 
A Monograph by MARIE HAY. 
With 14 Photogravure and Colour Prints. 


John & E. Bumpus, Limited, Booksellers to H.M. the Queen, 
350, Oxford Street, W. ‘ 


ANNALS of an EAST ANGLIAN BANK, 
By W. H. BIDWELL. 


Price 12s. 6d. net; by post, 13s. 





Atheneum.—‘ This interesting volume, containing many 
illustrations—portraits principally of those commemorated 
in its pages—relates the history of the great business house 
of the Gurneys in the Eastern Counties......In chronicling 
the evénts associated with a long and successful develop- 
ment Mr. Bidwell has done a service not only to those con- 
nected with the firm by ties of business or relationship, 
but also to the wider circle to whom the history of the pro- 
gress of the country generally, and of those counties where 
the bank was planted, are of interest.” 

Spectator.—‘‘ Mr. Bidwell’s ‘ Annals’ abound with interest- 
ing matter, commercial—we may even say historical—and 
personal.” 

Norfolk Chronicle.—‘‘ Mr. Bidwell has succeeded in pro- 
viding us with a most entertaining book, and one which 
will form a valuable addition to our libraries of local works,” 


Norwich : Agas H. Goose. 





NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, illustrated, 5s. 
HYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE of the VOICE, 
For Speakers and Singers. By GORDON HOLMES, M.D. 

“In a truly scientifi irit.”—Ath “T am quite in accord 

with these observations.”—Sir M. Mackenzie. &@ 
By the SAME AUTHOR, illustrated, 1s. 6d. 
(HE HYGIENE of the THROAT and EAR. A 
Popular Guide.—J. & A. Churchill, 7, Great Marlborough St., W. 








Just out, price Sixpence net, 
ASTRONOMY for the 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.R.A.S. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


YOUNG. 


SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS 
“Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way dry 
or technical.”—Kentish Mercury. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





FIFTH EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


most interesting Circumstances connected with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARK4ABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astro 
nomy. By W. T. LYNN, B.A FR.AS. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 

/ Astronomy. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.S. 

“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables this 
excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
date.”— Guardian. 

Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


A LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS 
and FITTED SUIT CASES. 
LLEN’S DRESSING BAGS in Crocodile and 
Morocco Leather from Five Guineas upwards. 
A LLEN’S PORTABLE CAMP and BARRACK 
FURNITURE for Officers joining. 





Established 1799. By appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 
___d. W. ALLEN, 87, Strand, London. 
RrPss COCOA. The Most Nutritious. 
EPPs's COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 
For Breakfast and Supper. 


EPPs's COCOA. 


EPrs’s COCOA. With Natural Flavour only. 





MAGNESIA. 


INNEFORD’S 
He HEARTBURN, 
GOUT, 


e best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADAC: 


and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Apes’ for Delicate Constitutions, 
vhildren, Infan' 


ts. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
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“MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


Uniform with THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN. 
By J. P. FitzPatrick. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF KRUGERISM. 


A Personal Record of Forty Years in South Africa. 


BY 


JOHN SCOBLE, 


Times Correspondent in Pretoria prior to the present War; and 


H. R. ABERCROMBIE, 


Of the Intelligence Department, Cape Colony. 
1 vol. 10s. net. 


The AUTHOR’S PREFACE,—The present volume has no other pretension than to be the record of 
the political evolution of South Africa from the beginning of Mr. Kruger’s active part in Transvaal 
politics to the present day, as seen from the point of view of those British residents who have watched 
the flow and ebb of Krugerism with the ebb and flow of British Imperialism. Their story begins before 
the discovery of gold, and will outlive it. They are the pioneers, the mainstay of Empire, and as such 
they claim to be heard by their countrymen at home independently of any temporary consideration 
accorded to those who, for the day, have riveted on the Transvaal the greedy desire of the world, and 
have helped—sometimes accidentally, sometimes patriotically—in the struggle for a free British South 
Africa. We say helped only, because without the Loyalist settlers the Johannesburgh Uitlanders would 
not have fought and could not have won, 


MR. ARTHUR SYMONS’S NEW POEMS. 


IMAGES OF GOOD AND EVIL. By 
ARTHUR SYMONS, Author of ‘The Symbolist Move- 
ment in Literature.’ 1 vol. 6s. 

ACADEMY.—‘ Mr. Symons is a puet. His diction is 

simple and often exquisite; many of his passages have a 

haunting beauty.” 


MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS DE 


COURTOT, ag at - Waiting to the Princesse de 
Lamballe By MORITZ VON KAISENBERG. Trans- 
lated by JESSIE HAYNES. 1 vol. 9s. 

TRUTH.—“‘No tale ever exceeded in its wonder and 
terror and in its romance the stories told in these letters by 
this Lady-in-Waiting.” 


VILLAGE NOTES. By Pamela 


interesting, powerful, and dramatic.” TENNANT. Illustrated from Photographs. 1 vol. 6s. 


EXHIBITION—PARIS, 1900. 


A Practical Guide, containing Information as to means of Locomotion, Hotels, 
Restaurants, Cafés, Theatres, Shops, Museums, Buildings and Monuments, 
Daily Life and Habits, the Curiosities of Paris and of the Exhibition. 

WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS, MAPS, AND PLANS. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; paper covers, 2s, net ; postage, 4d. 


*,* The Manager of Exhibition, Paris, has secured good seats for Madame Bernhardt’s performances at considerably 
lower prices than are being charged in Paris. These can now be booked ; alsv through Messrs. Keith Prowse’s agencies. 


LITERATURE.—‘‘ An extremely complete and workmanlike production, with not a line wasted on unnecessary 
matter, and illustrated with innumerable little thumb-nail pictures and portraits, which are marvels of reproduction.” 


FICTION. 


MRS. STEEL’S NEW NOVEL. 


VOICES IN THE NIGHT. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 6s. 
NUDE SOULS. By Benjamin Swift.) JEM CARRUTHERS. By the Earl 


ere of ELLESMERE. 6s. 
r. W. L. CourTENAy in the DAJLY TELEGRAPH.— “ —“Av i ; bri ible ; 
“Very vivid, very poignant, very fascinating.” WORLD A very amusing novel; bright and sensible ; 


abounds in convinciug portraits and unforced humour.” 
THE PRINCESS SOPHIA. By E.F.| LITTLE BOB. By Gyp. Cloth, 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“The characterization is ex- ae eae wmeewes 
cellent, the humour pleasing, the satire true.” 


THE REBEL. By H. B. Marriott 
WATSON. és. 
ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“A fine tale, finely told.” 


D’ANNUNZIO’S NEW PLAY. 


THE DEAD CITY. By Gabriele 


D’ANNUNZIO, Author of ‘Gioconda,’ now being per- 
formed by Signora Duse. Translated by ARTHUR 
SYMONS. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


DR. MURRAY’S NEW PLAY. 


ANDROMACHE. A Play in Three 
Acts. By GILBERT MURRAY, LL D. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
paper, 1s. 6d. 


ATHEN£:UM,.—‘‘ A remarkable accomplishment. It is 





HIS LORDSHIP’S LEOPARD. By 
DAVID DWIGHT WELLS, Author of ‘ Her Ladysbip’s 
Elephant.’ 3s. 6d. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Excellent fooling.” 





Mr. MURRAY has just 
published a Novel by 
RONALD MAC. 
DONALD, a Son of 


George MacDonald, 


entitled 


THE SWORD 
OF THE KING: 


a Romance of the time 
of William of Orange. 


Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


JARROLD & SONS’ LIST. 


Se 


NEW NOVEL BY MAURUS JOKAI, THE FAMOUS HUNGARIAN 
NOVELIST. 


DEBTS OF HONOR. 


By MAURUS JoKal, 
Author of ‘ The Poor Plutocrats,’ ‘ Pretty Michal,’ &c. 
With specially ENGRAVED eet “ses of Dr. and Madame JOKAL 
S. 


DEBTS OF HONOR. 


By MAUROS JOKAI, 
Author of ‘ Black Diamonds,’ ‘‘The Green Book,’ &c. 
An attractive Romance. 6s. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


PARIS of TO-DAY. By Katharine 


DE FOREST. An Intimate Account of its People, its Home Life, 
and its Piaces of Interest. With 47 choice Llustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 
A FASCINATING AND POWERFUL ROMANCE, 
THIRD EDITION. 


THE AUVENTURES OF 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 6s. 


ENTITLED 


CAPTAIN SATAN. From the French 
of LOUIS GALLET. With specially ENGKAYED PORTRAIT of 
CYRKANO DE BERGERAC. 

‘*A delightful book. So vividly delineated are the dramatis persone, 
so interesting and enthralling are the incid in the aevel of 
the tale, that it is impossible to skip one page, or to lay down the 
yolume until the last words are read.’’—Daily . elegraph. 

EXCITING DETECTIVE STORIES. 


IN TIGHT PLACES. By Major Arthur 
GRIFFITHS, Author of ‘Forbidden by Law,’ ‘‘The Chronicles of 
Newgate,’ &c. 6s. 

‘A lively and varied series of stories of cosmopolitan crime, with 

plenty of mixed adventure and sensation. Such stories always fascinate, 

and Major Arthur Griffiths knows how to tell them.’’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


A FAMOUS POLISH NOVEL. 


ANIMA VILIS. By Marya Rodziewicz. 
A Tale of the Great Siberian Steppe. ‘Translated from the Original 
Polish by Count 8. C.de SUISSONS. 6;. With a fine Photogravure 
of the Author. 

“A powerfully written tale. The graphic pictures of the climate, the 

aspect of the country, and ways and manners of life of the inhabitants 

are intensely interesting.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 


HUMOROUS STORIES BY A NEW WRITER. 


A CORNER in SLEEP, and OTHER 


IMPOSSIBILITIES. By E. E. KELLETT. 3s. 6d. 
“A collection of stories of a humerous kind, each founded on a 
manifest absurdity. An interesting book.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


London: 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NOTICE.—The COMPLETE VOLUME of MESSRS. CASSELL é& COM. 
PANY’S Fine-Art Publication ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 1900, 
will be published on JUNE 8, price 7s. 6d. The Fifth and Concluding Part, 
price 1s., will also appear on that date. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE speaks of it as,—“ The most perfect representation of the Academy ever placed within reach of the public.” 





NEW VOLUMES. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY DEAN 
FARRAR. 


(Forming a Companion Volume to his ‘ Life of Christ.’) 
JUST PUBLISHED, price 15s. 


The LIFE of LIVES: Further 


Studies in the Life of Christ. By the Very Rev. Dean 
FARRAR, D.D. F.R.S., Author of ‘The Life of Christ,’ 
‘The Life of St. Paul,’ & 

‘*Dr. Farrar has succeeded in weaving into his latest 
picturesque narrative of the life of Christ the fruit of an 
elaborate and patient study of the most recent exegetical 
literature This he has done without impairing its charm 
as a narrative, but at the same time he has been at pains to 
supply the reader, or the student, with all his references in 
abundant fout-notes. There can be little doubt that every 
possessor of the former work will hasten to add its com- 
plement to his library shelves.’””"—Daily Chronicle. 





READY SHORTLY, price 5s. 


A COURSE of LANDSCAPE PAINT- 
ING in WATER-COLOURS. By J. MACWHIRTER, 
R.A. With 23 Coloured Plates. 

Mr MacWhirter, R.A., is, without doubt, one of the most 
eminent. living painters of landscape. The book he has 
prepared is an exposition of his methods of study and work, 
illustrated by most beautiful examples of his paintings in 
water colour. The book will probably meet with a very 
wide appreciation, for not only will it be most helpful to 
students, buf the charm of its reproductions will commend 
it to all lovers of art. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 2s. 


WITH DANTE in PARADISE. 


Readings from the ‘ Paradiso.’ By ROSE E. SELFE, 
Author of ‘How Dante Climbed the Mountain,’ &c. 
With 6 Full-Page Illustrations. 


NEW WORK BY MR. H. 0. ARNOLD- 
FORSTER. 
JUST PUBLISHED, price 1s. 9d. 


OUR GREAT CITY; or, London the 


Heart of the Empire. By H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, 
M.P. With 40 Full-Page and other Illustrations. 


READY SHORTLY, price 5s. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE HALF- 
YHARLY VOLUME. Containing a Complete Novel 
by R. W. CHAMBERS entitled ‘A Gay Conspiracy,’ 
Stories by Leading Writers of Fiction, Topical Articles, 
&c. Profusely illustrated. 


READY SHORTLY, boards, price 3s. 6d.; cloth, 5s. 


LITTLE FOLKS MIDSUMMER 


VOLUME. With several Coloured Plates, numerous 
Pictures in Colour, Complete Stories, &c. 





SIXPENNY EDITIONS 
OF CELEBRATED NOVELS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE BLACK ARROW. 


By R. L, STEVENSON. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. 


TREASURE ISLAND. 

The MASTER of BALLANTRAE. 
CATRIONA. 

KIDNAPPED. 

The WRECKER. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


The IMPREGNABLE CITY. 
The IRON PIRATE. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (Q). 


DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


LIST, YE LANDSMEN! 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 





FOU R USEFU L GUIDE-BOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED, paper covers, price 6d.; cloth, Is. 


CASSELL’S GUIDE to PARIS. 
Profusely illustrated. With Plan and Guide to the 
Exhibition. 

**The contents offer thoroughly useful and accurate 
information. This illustrated handbook can be recom- 
mended.’’—Morning Post. 


READY SHORTLY, paper covers, price 6d.; cloth, 1s. 


CASSELL’S PICTORIAL GUIDE to 


the CLYDE. Illustrated throughout, and containing 
numerous Coloured Plates and a Map. 


Paper covers, price 6d.; cloth, 1s. 


’ 
CASSELL’S GUIDE to LONDON. 
Profusely illustrated. New and Revised Edition. 
‘*It isa capital little book, and one which will serve to 
greatly enhance, for many, the pleasure and the profit of a 
visit to London.””—School Board Chronicle. 


Paper covers, price 1s.; cloth, 2s. 


The GOVERNOR’S GUIDE to 


WINDSOR CASTLE. By the Most Noble the 
MARQUIS of LORNE, K.T. Illustrated. 
“It is full, but not too full; it describes what a stranger 
wishes to see and know, it is well illustrated, handy, pretty, 
and cheap.” —British Weekly. 





IMPORTANT WORKS OF FICTION, 
By R. L. STEVENSON. 


es pats po Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. each, 
TREASURE ISLAND 
KIDNAPPED. 
CATRIONA. 
The MASTER of BALLANTRAE. 
The WRECKER. By R. L. Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne, 
ISLAND NIGHTS’ GNTERTAINMENTS. (3s. 6d. only.) 
The BLACK ARROW. 


WORKS by Q (A. T. Quiller-Couch), 


The SHIP of STARS. 6s. 

WANDERING HEATH. 5s. 

DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 5s. 

“TI SAW THREE SHIPS.” 5s. 

NOUGHTS and CROSSES. is. 

The SPLENDID SPUR. 5s. 

The BLUE PAVILIONS. 5s. 

The ASTONISHING alli of TROY TOWN. 5s. 
The DELECTABLE DUCHY. 

IA. A LoveStory. 3s. 6d. 


By FRANK STOCKTON. 

Try VIZIER of the TWO-HORNED ALEXANDER. &. 
The GIRL at COBHURST. 6s. 

MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. 3s. 64. 

The ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN HORN. 3s. 6d. 
POMONA’S TRAVELS. 38. 6d. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 6s. 
The LITTLE MINISTER. 6s. 


By STANLEY WE YMAN. 


“4 MAN in BLACK. 3s. 6d 

The STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. Popular Ed. 3s. 6d, 

FROM the MEMOIRS of a MINISTER of FRANCE. 
Popular Edition. 3s. 6d 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


The GARDEN of SWORDS. A Story of the Siege of 
Strasburg. Illustrated. 6s. 

KRONSTADT. Library Edition. 6s. 

A PURITAN’S WIFE. Library Edition. 6s. 











The IMPREGNABLE CITY. Library Edition. 6s.; 
Popular Edition. 3s. 6d 

The SEA-WOLVES. Popular Edition. 3s. 6d. 

The IRON PIRATE. Popular Edition. 3s. 6d. (People’s 
Edition. 6d.) 

The LITTLE HUGUENOT. 1s. 6d. 

By RIDER HAGGARD. 

< SOLOMON’S MINES. 3s. 6d. (People’s Edi- 


tion. 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 


FATHER STAFFORD. 3s. 6d. 





By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT 
FOWL 


CUPID’S GARDEN. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 





“* Personal Recollections’ is a volume which one reads at a sitting and wants to read again.” —Ovrtoox. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 7s. 6d. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


The DAILY MATL says:—* Of all the reminiscences which have lately threatened the su 


Recollections’ of Mr. Sutherland Edwards, 
either of bad taste or of indiscretion.” 


premacy of the novel, by far the best are these ‘ Personal 
Not only do they not contain a dull page; they do not contain a single page to which we can object on the ground 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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